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CAN IT! YOU’LL MAKE MONEY! 


PACKERS!—Large or Small—Anywhere, should 
investigate the possibilities of the MEAT CANNING 


BUSINESS. You have the raw materials necessary 


to put out a high-grade, well-paying product. It’s 
easy to keep, easy to store in large quantities, easy to 


handle, easy to ship and EASY TO SELL. 


Install BRECHT CRESCENT CANNING MA- 
CHINERY and you'll have a good start towards 


greater prosperity—it's the best you can buy!—and 


we can prove it. 


Look ths VACUUM SOLDERING MACHINE 


over. It comes complete with Vacuum Pump. All 
joints guaranteed vacuum proof. Cans clearly visible 
during soldering process---latest type soldering irons. 


All parts most conveniently arranged. All cans per- 


fectly sealed—NO LEAKERS. 


Our Engineering De- 
partment has studied 
this proposition. Let 
us lay out a plant to 
fit your requirements. 
Always at your ser- 
vice with 


“Products of Experience” 














THE BRECHT COMPANY 


Established 1853 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mempers Machinery, Equipment, Tools and Suppl'es 
Pertaining to the Meat and Allied Indus:ries 
Main Offices and Factories: 
1234 CASS AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
174-176 Pearl Street 4127 Se. Halsted St 67 Second Stree! 
LYON, FRANCE BUENOS AIRES LIVERPOOL 
24 Rue Lanterne Calle San Martin 201 No. 6 Stanley S: 
CAPE TOWN SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 





40 Burg Street 8 Castlereagh Street 
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Meat Packer Faces New Year Confidently 


No better summary of the present out- 
look for the meat packer could be made 
than that contained in the statement of 
the Bureau of Public Relations of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, made 
in connection with a review of the meat 
and livestock situation for December. It 
follows: 

Meat packers are facing this new year 
with optimistic confidence. The consensus 
is that the end of 1920 has brought the 
meat and livestock industry nearer to 
stabilized conditions than has been the 
case within the last few years. 

Individual packers freely voice the 
opinion that the disturbing swings of the 
markets will become narrower, and that 
both packer and producer will enjoy a 
greater degree of stability in the prices 
of their products. 

This feeling, which is expressed in 
many quarters, seems to be grounded on 
these circumstances: 

1. That since the meat and livestock 
industry entered into a downward read- 
justment of its values before any other 
business group, it is emerging proportion- 
ally earlier. Some discount, however, is 
made for the fact that the market for the 
products will be influenced by conditions 
in other industries, and particularly by 
purchasing power of those on industrial 
payrolls. 

2. That the low prices for meat at 
wholesale, having exerted a downward in- 
fluence on retail prices, have resulted 
within recent weeks in a stimulation of 
consumption, 


Consumption Stimulated by Retail Re- 
ductions. 


The period since Christmas has indi- 
cated that, as is natural, industrial read- 
justments of values in all lines have 
progressed farther than the retail ad- 
justments in the same lines. Since Christ- 
mas there have been further and decided 
readjustments of retail values in most 
branches of merchandising, and consum- 
ers have responded accordingly. Bargains 
seem to have broken the so-called “buy- 
ers’ strike’ in nearly every trade field. 
Any real clearance of retail shelves will, 
of course, give a better tone to industrial 
operations, a benefit in which producers 
and packers will share. 

There are other general and specific rea- 
sons apparent at the close of the year 
why, just as the unfavorable reaction oc- 
curred earliest in the meat and livestock 
industry, the favorable reaction should 
occur earliest in the same industry. 

While meat consumption seems now to 
be responding better to low prices, grains 
are quoted at figures which agricultural 
editors profess to believe should make it 
wise to feed them to livestock. 

Moreover, the slackening in production 
occurred fairly early among livestock pro- 
ducers. When values were very high, 


some brood animals were sacrificed for 
market. When values fell, it is possible 
that breeding operations were restricted 
somewhat; and when money became tight, 
some animals which profitably could have 
been fed longer were forced on the mar- 
ket. From the producer’s standpoint, the 
supply and demand situation is far from 
being without its hopeful elements. 


Over the Worst of It. 

Furthermore, the producers and pack- 
ers have taken some of their hardest 
hurdles. One of these was the decrease 
in export demand. During the eleven 
months ending with November, 1920, only 
567,894,118 pounds of bacon, worth $140,- 
391,585, were exported, as compared with 
1,131,314,740 pounds, worth $358,188,391, in 
the same period of 1919. At the same 
time exports of fresh beef shrunk from 
168,368,230 pounds to 88,101,986 pounds, 
and hams and shoulders from 581,107,366 
to 170,754,992 pounds. 


Stocks of meat abroad would not fill a 
brisk foreign demand for any length of 
time. The vigorous revival of this de- 
mand depends on the movement of ex- 
change values, which showed some im- 
provement during December, and on the 
capability of Continental countries to find 
cash or arrange adequate credits. 

Heavy and downward readjustments of 
inventories have already been made. The 
economies and drastic readjustments 
which have been effected in the packing 
industry, and effected safely, leave it in 
sound condition for facing the future. 

During the recent general slump in 
commodity prices the livestock producer 
has witnessed the unusual occurrence of 
light livestock receipts and falling prices. 
He has also witnessed an unusual spread 
between the prices of meat and the prices 
of meat animals. This has been due, of 





AN ANNUAL REVIEW 


The contents of this issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER are _in- 
tended to be in part a review of 
the situation in the meat packing and 
allied industries in 1920, with some 
comment on prospects for the New 
Year. No effort is made to cover the 
situation in detail, or to attempt at 
this early day in the year a compre- 
hensive statistical presentation of last 
year’s activities; this latter will come 
later. The opportunity is taken also 
to indicate some of the constructive 
work being done by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, whose ac- 
tivities are constantly broadening in 
scope and value. 











course, to the fact that while meat was 
quite low, by-products were even lower. 

All of these difficulties, hard enough to 
bear at the time, indubitably mean that 
the meat and livestock industry is farther 
along in its transitional period than are 
most other businesses. 


Hog Shortage Is Favoring Sign. 


Official estimates of a fifteen per cent 
shortage in hog production during the 
present packing year are not without a 
favorable aspect for the swine grower. 

During the last part of December there 
were decided evidences that consumers 
were responding to low prices. On De- 
cember 30 the wholesale price of pork 

(Continued on page 24.) 

TO CONFER ON MEAT CAMPAIGN. 

A country-wide conference to take ac- 
tion on the proposed plan to create a Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Council for the 
purpose of combating the unjust propa- 
ganda which is being waged against meat, 
and of promoting an increased consump- 
tion of meat, will be held February 11 in 
the assembly room of the Saddle and Sir- 
loin Club, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 

Invitations to attend the conference are 
being sent to the officials of every im- 
portant livestock association in the United 
States, representing millions of farmers; 
to all live stock exchanges, which collect- 
ively sell some four billion dollars’ worth 
of meat animals annually; to the entire 
packing industry; to officials of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, State 
Commissioners of Agriculture, professors 
of animal husbandry, and other individuals 
and organizations. 

Members of the ‘Eat-More-Meat” Or- 
ganization Committee, which is issuing 
the call for this conference, include W. J. 
Carmichael, Secretary of the National 
Swine Growers’ Association, Chairman; 
Thomas E. Wilson, President of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers; J. R. 
Howard, President of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation; Everett C. Brown, 
President of the National Live Stock Ex- 
change; Edward Morris, President of Mor- 
ris & Company, and F. Edson White, Vice 
President of Armour & Company, both 
representing the Institute of American 
Meat Packers; Professor John M. Evvard, 
of Iowa State College; L. C. Reese, a 
livestock producer of Prescott, Iowa; S. B. 
Stafford, President of the Chicago Live 
Stock Exchange; Frank D. Tomson, editor 
of “Shorthorn in America,” and C. B. 
Heinemann, Secretary of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. This committee 
was appointed at the first conference, held 
at Chicago in December: 
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The Year in the Provision Markets 


In the provision markets the year 1920 
was one of almost. steadily declining 
prices, with the lowest quotations at the 
end of the year. In the early part of the 
season prices were held with some stead- 
iness, reflecting the price of corn and 
hogs, but as soon as the new corn crop 
was assured, and the general drive to re- 
adjust product prices began, provisions 
and livestock moved downward with evi- 
dence of persistent liquidation in all com- 
modities. 

The tendency of the year is shown in 
the attached table reflecting the price of 
lard, ribs and hogs in the monthly range 
of quotations in the Chicago market: 


Ribs. Hogs. 











January $18.25@20.00 $13.25 16.30 
February 17.25@19.50 11.75@15.65 
March 17.25@19.50 = 12.00@16.35 
April e6e0 17.00@19.00 11.5 85 
May 17.09@19.00 11.2 

June we > 17.00@18.62 11.5 

July .......- 17.80@20.20 15.25@18.00 12. 

a 17.90@18.90 14.00@16.20 13. 
September - 18.35@20.85 14.50@18.65 13.6 
October ..... 18.50@20.50 14.00@19.00 11.50@16.35 
November ... 18.45@20.00 12.50@16.75 8.90@14.50 


December - 15.00@13.25 11.00@12.00 8.80@ 9.75 

The decline in the hog market was also 
reflected in and incident to the movement 
in other livestock. Taking the basis of 
average prices, the tendency of the mar- 
ket has been most pronouncedly down- 
ward in the past two months. The fol- 
lowing table shows the average price of 
cattle and hogs for the first week in each 
month for 1920: 


Hogs. Cattle. 

January $14.35 
February 13.30 
March 13.30 
April 13.90 
May 12.65 
June 15.05 
July 15.40 
August. 14.60 
September 15.25 
October 14.90 
November 13.40 
December 
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During December the price of +n got 
down to $9.10 average, which was the low- 
est weekly average since February, 1916, 
and the price of cattle got down to $9.50, 
the lowest average since September, 1916. 
The high point of hogs a year ago last 
summer was $22.20 average in Chicago. 
This compared with the Food Administra- 
tion stabilized price of $17.50, but was 
held for only a few months. 

The decline in hogs and cattle has been 
preceded by a decline in the price of feed 
stuffs. Corn in Chicago declined to be- 
low the average price prior to the war, 
and during the last few months of the year 
there was a very large profit in feeding 
operations compared with the price of 
hogs. Recently this has been changed 
somewhat by the recovery of several cents 
in the price of corn and the break to new 
low levels in the price of hogs. 

Causes of the Price Decline. 

The fact that prices declined in the 
face of steadily decreasing receipts of 
livestock was without question due to the 
deflation in price of feedstuffs, and the 
deflation in other commodities, as well as 
livestock and produce. 

Stocks of product at all points declined 
very steadily and rapidly from the record 
totals of hog products early in the year 
of about 1,100,000,000 pounds. This de- 
crease was kept up until the close of the 
year and was due to the smaller packing 
and the very liberal distribution. The 
movement of livestock of all kinds from 
the country, as shown in the report of 66 
markets, reflects the decreased marketing 


of food animals during the year. These 
figures for eleven months follow: 

Changes, 

1920. 1919. decrease. 

Cattle receipts ..... 20,770,901 22,396,295 1,625,394 

Cattle slaughter .-11,400,485% 12,428,458 1,027,973 

Hogs receipts .......37,859,229 39,445,385 1,586,156 

Hog slaughter ...... 24,065,0 26,658,188 2,593,138 

Sheep receipts ......21.907,335 24,708,809 2,801,474 

Sheep slaughter ..... 10,088,677 11,429,695 1,341,018 


With this record for the past year in 








front of the trade, and with the generally 
accepted reports of a decrease in the 
stocks of hogs and cattle in the country, 
it is believed that the slaughter for the 
next few months, and possibly for a year, 
will reflect such decrease in stocks, and 
that this will mean a smaller production 
of meats and edible fats. 


This prospect is deemed very important 
by some students, who believe that the 
low price of product will make for in- 
creased distribution, both domestic and 
export. During the past year, even with 
the high prices the early part of the year, 


Record Declines 


The past year has shown a decline in 
the price of cottonseed oil of more than 
50% on the basis of prime summer yel- 
low, and more than 66% on the price of 
crude. The high point of crude during 
1919 was about 22c a pound, and prime 
summer yellow about 28c a pound. This 
year the high price of crude was quoted 
at 20c in January, and prime summer 
yellow 22.60c in January. From that fig- 
ure the price of crude has declined to 6c 
a pound and prime summer yellow to 8c 








a pound. 
The monthly changes in the price of 
crude and refined are shown as follows: 
——Crude - P. 8. ¥.— 
Low. High. Low. High. 
rere .. 19.00 2.00 21.00 22.60 
iebruary . 17.00 19.50 17.72 21.40 
Mareh 16.50 18.00 18.15 20.59 
April -. 1.000 17.00 18.00 19.50 
May .. 15.25 16.00 18.00 22.00 
June —T . 14.00) 16.00 15.00 
Rae eee ee Nominal 10.00 
August ae Nominal 11.50 
September .............. 9.30 1000 11.90 
CEE waseesticcewesaes T.50 9.50 10.00 3.50 
November (awedtcwagiews.: 8.25 8.50 12.50 
ee a OW Bilvadeusawncvs 6.00 6.50 8.00 10.00 
The conditions which influenced the 
decline in cottonseed oil were as _ pro- 
nounced as the influences which were a 


factor in the decline in other commodities. 
Deflation in seed and oil and other farm 
products hit cottonseed and its products 
particularly hard. Seed which was 
quoted in extreme cases at $100 per ton, 
was reported later as being sold at $15 
per ton, and crude oil which sold as high 
as 22c a pound during 1919. has declined 
to 6c, and the conditions of the demand at 
the South are such that there have been 
constant and repeated reports that the 
mills would close down rather than con- 
tinue at the present price. This situation 
is reflected in the last Government report, 
which shows the decrease in the crush 
this season. 


Although the cotton crop is expected to 
be close to 13,000,000 bales, compared 
with the crop of 11,123,000 bales last year, 
and the seed crop should be increased 
nearly one million tons as a result of such 
increase in the crop, the actual amount of 
seed which has been received at the mills 
this year shows a decrease up to Decem- 
ber 1, 1919, of 431,000 tons, compared with 
receipts of the smaller crop of last year. 

At the present rate of delivery there is 
every reason for the belief that the crush 
for the year will show a decrease, not 
only in the tons of seed but in the pounds 
of oil produced. The production of crude 
oil has decreased 55,000,000 pounds so far 
this season, and there has als» been a 
decrease in the production of refined of 
49,000,000 pounds. 


Export and Domestic Consumption. 


Analysis of the distribution of-refined 
cottonseed oil for the four months of this 
year’s season shows a total supply, ignor- 
ing imports and including stock at the be- 
ginning of the year, of 564,000,000 pounds, 
against 464,000,000 pounds a year ago. De- 
ducting the present stock of oil, the dis- 
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there was a very large decrease in ac- 
cumulated product stocks, so that the 
stocks at the end of the year were re- 
duced to a larger extent than in years 
just preceding. With possibilities of 
further decrease in slaughter, and at the 
low prices prevailing, there is thought to 
be a possibility of enlarged domestic and 
foreign takings of product which may be 
a considerable influence as a prime fac- 
tor in both product and livestock. 
Western reports have indicated that 
considerable immature hogs and cattle 
have been marketed the latter part of the 
year, in the way of liquidating farm ani- 
mals to meet debts, and partly in the way 
of efforts to hold grains for higher prices. 


in Cottonseed Oil 


appearance this year has been 369,000,000 
pounds, against a disappearance last year 
of 827,000,000 pounds. 

The increased disappearance this year 
is believed by many to mean that there 
has been an increase in exports, rather 
than an increase in the domestic con- 
sumption. The domestic consumption for 
the year ended August Ist, 1919, showed 
a decrease of about 1,000,000 bbls., com- 
pared with the preceding year. The evi- 
dence of the movement so far this year 
is that the consumption for domestic ac- 
count has not increased to the extent that 
it should, and herefore there is possibil- 
ity that the gain for the year, notwith- 


. standing the low prices, may not be suffi- 


ciently large to overcome the decrease of 
the year just preceding. 

The present situation in the market is 
somewhat peculiar. It is estimated by 
leading refining interests and dealers in 
oil that the export sales have been par- 
ticularly heavy this year, and 500,000 
bbls. have been exported or are under 
contract to go out. Last year the total 
production of refined oil was 992,000,000 
pounds, against 1,161,000,000 pounds the 
preceding year. Yet as a result of the 
distribution a year ago on account of the 
decrease in domestic use there was an 
increase in stocks of 147,000,000 pounds 
in refined over the preceding year. Stocks 
have steadily decreased this year, so far 
the decrease in stocks being 102,000,000 
pounds since the beginning of August and 
during a period of the largest crush. 

It is therefore thought by some that any 
increase in domestic distribution, with the 
large export, will be an importent factor 
as the season advances. 


—— 


° 


MEAT SUPPLIES IN 1920. 
Receipts of livestock at twelve leading 
markets during 1920, with comparative 
totals for the previous year, are officially 
reported as follows: 














Cattle Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Chicago 3,107,090 742,405 7,526,120 4,005,237 
Kansas City 2, 108, po 392,074 2,466,419 1,687,017 
Omeha 78,678 2,708,482 2'890,748 
St. Joe .... 89,930 1,913,755 842,639 
Sioux City.. 35,436 2,172,637 358,132 
St. Paul ... 385,521 2,239,112 728,696 
Indianapolis. 33 50, 4 54 246,643 2,896,894 135,841 
Denver .. . 5 46,205 $41,240 2,078,688 
Okla. City.. 48,53 340,800 14,812 
Wichita oe 7 errr 382,461 39,569 
Cleveland .. 131,772 866,387 270,244 
Louisville 93,921 429,125 277,470 

Total, 2,291,116 24,283,432 13,329,093 

Total, 2 ,192,219 27,540,109 16,460,372 





+l seta of livestock at nine markets 
during 1920, as shown by official reports, 
with 1919 totals for comparison, are as 
follows: 





Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Chicago ... 1,913,526 689,337 5,869,592 2,803,089 
Kansas City 1,018,418 245,464 1,838,080 1,065,852 
Omaha 856,530 41,145 2,047,419 1,411,883 
St. Joe .... 77,141 1,584,112 615,159 
Sioux City.. 31, oof 1,295,790 198,692 
Indianapolis. 47,71 1,339,477 19,019 
Denver ° 25, §48 299,989 238,746 
Cleveland .. 126,140 609,602 167,829 
Louisville .. 32,954 156,870 29,222 

Total, °20. ¢ 1,317,302 15,040,931 6,549,471 

Total, "19. 5, 1,418,835 18,694,144 8,073,852 
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PACKER’S PRODUCTS AT PRE-WAR LEVEL 
He Took His Losses Early and Is Ready for Revival 


By Thomas E. Wilson, President Institute of American Meat Packers. 


The re-adjustment of values within the 
past few months, so pronounced in prac- 
tically all commodities, has been under 
way with the meat packer and livestock 
producer for about a year, with the re- 
sult that prices today for the live animal, 
its meat and by-products are on a pre- 
war level, and in many instances, such as 
hides, wool and some other by-products, 
below the level prevailing previous to 
1914. 

Opinions vary as to the probable period 
necessary before normal conditions in the 
general business situation can be. ex- 
pected. There is no difference in opinion, 
however, that costs created by the war 
were abnormal, and largely responsible 
’ for the expansion of credit and its result- 
ant high, prices. 

The inability of foreign countries to 
buy and pay for our products in any con- 
siderable quantity has had a deterrent 
effect on the volume of business, particu- 
larly since the armistice. This combined 
with practically no demand for important 
by-products such as hides, wool, sheep 
skins, etc., for nearly a year, chargeable 
no doubt to the fact that manufacturers 
of these raw materials, foreseeing re- 
adjustment in prices, determined to dis- 
pose of raw materials before taking on a 
new supply, and thereby establishing a 
lower level. In other words, foreseeing 
the inevitable results, manufacturers and 
retailers have been endeavoring to go 
through the period of re-adjustment with 
the least possible loss. 

The slowing up of industry generally 
incident to the readjustment of conditions 
has resulted in throwing a large number 
of people out of employment, or in re- 
duced hours of labor, curtailing their pur- 
chasing power quite considerably, which 
is immediately felt by the packer, and in 
turn by the livestock producer. 

The meat packing business was the 
first to feel the effects of changed condi- 
tions, and was well on its way towards 
re-adjustment before pressure was felt by 
other lines. 


Reasons for Optimism. 

Looking beyond the period of financial 
and industrial transition, which all indi- 
cations point to being one of the shortest 
and most orderly following a great world- 
wide disturbance, I can see many reasons 
for optimism as to the future. 

The highest authorities in financial af- 
fairs agree that credit conditions of the 
country are fundamentally sound. Gov. 
Harding of the Federal Reserve Board is 
quoted as saying, “The danger of another 
financial panic in this country is so small 
as to be negligible.” 

The national banks of the country have 
grown approximately as much during the 
past six years as in fifty years previous, 
deposits increasing about $7,000,000,000 in 
the past nine years. 

This country for the first time in its 
history is not a debtor nation. 

A comprehensive movement is well un- 
der way, backed by a large percentage 


of the banking power of the country, as 
well as most of the large business insti- 
tutions, to provide millions of credit to 
finance exports to foreign countries, which 
should in due time apply the needed rem- 





THOMAS E. 
President Institute of American Meat Packers. 


WILSON, 


edy to enable the principal war-stricken 
countries to resume trade with us. 

The United States merchant marine 
now commands a tonnage of 14,525,000 
gross tons, compared with 4,283,000 gross 
tons in 1914, giving us the second larg- 
est merchant marine in the world, thereby 
insuring that when proper financial relief 


0a 


is given a free movement of American 
product in American ships will result. 

The railroads of the country are rapidly 
recovering from the war-time strain, and 
service at the present time, generally 
speaking, is almost normal, and in most 
respects satisfactory and capable of mov- 
ing the nation’s commerce. 

Labor Doing Its Share. 


It can be said to the credit of labor that 
evidence is already being furnished of its 
disposition to buckle down and increase 
production with the minimum labor ex- 
pense, And labor’s attitude generally, I 
think, can be relied upon to do its share 
in bringing about normal conditions. 

As I said before, opinions differ as to 
the probable period required for re-adjust- 
ment. There is no difference in opinion, 
however, as to the necessity for changed 
conditions, and we should all be thankful 
that the transition apparently is being 
brought about in so orderly a manner, 
and with as little disturbance as could be 
expected, and with the assurance that I 
think we have of a satisfactory and profit- 
able future. 

What we now most need is to recover 
from the spirit of pessimism, and realize 
the great strength in the resources of our 
country. 


——— % 





PACKERS’ TRAFFIC MATTERS. 

A ruling has been made by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission recently 
which is of importance to any packer con- 
templating the asking of suspension of 
railroad tariffs. 


The ruling specifies that the commis- 
sion does not ordinarily suspend the op- 
eration of a schedule unless the changes 
complained of are called to its attention 
at least ten days before the effective date 
of the schedule. The commission will 
insist upon strict application of this rule 
to requests for the suspension of tariff 
filed with it. All requests for suspensions 
should contain complete reasons for the 
suspension in order to avoid subsequent 
correspondence and delay incident there- 
to which may make it impossible for the 
commission to act before the effective 
date of the schedule. 
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Trade and Supply Association Active 


By J. P. Brunt, President, American Meat Packers’ 


Business conditions faced by members 
of this organization during the past year 
naturally have been similar to those con- 
fronting members of the parent body, the 
Institute of American Meat -Packers. 
When the meat packer finds his plant 
capacity tested to take care of orders and 
get his product into distributive channels, 
naturally those of us who provide him with 
machinery, equipment, supplies and other 
service are equally occupied in meeting his 
needs. 

In spite of the business depression which 
marked the close of the year our members 
have been very active in their own particu- 
lar fields, and most of us feel that the pe- 
riod of readjustment is about over, and 
that we may look forward to a busy time 
in 1921. But our relations with the meat 
packers through this association know no 
periods of depression or fluctuation. We 


are supposed to be on the job all the time 
to render every service possible to the 
industry which gives our organization its 
name, and we believe our record for. the 
past year is one of which we may be rea- 
sonably proud. 

Our activities in connection with the At- 


Trade & Supply Association. 


lantic City convention in September are 
well known and were fully reported by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. We 
have continued to co-operate closely since 
that time, and hope to have the privilege 
of being of further service during the com- 
ing year. 

Within the organization we have been 
continuously active. Our members have 
responded promptly and courteously to the 
notice of increase in dues, and we have 
obtained many new members. 

Vice President Davidson has been very 
active in his efforts to increase the mem- 
bership in the Brokers’ division and his 
work, together with that of our Chair- 
man of the Membership Committee, Mr. 
Harbison, will produce results, and we 
hope to have a 50 per cent larger mem- 
bership the next annual meeting. 

The Supply Association was also for- 
tunate enough to be of service in securing 
new members for the Institute during the 
past year, and we feel quite sure of being 
able to add to this record through the 
efforts of our Secretary and the Booster 
Committee. 

Quite a few of our members are dis- 
playing the association monogram in their 
advertising and on their stationery, and 
we feel that they have a pride in so doing. 
Altogether, we look forward to 1921 with 
confidence and enthusiasm. 
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Value of Packinghouse Practice Work 


By Myrick D. Harding, Chairman, Committee on Packinghouse Practice, Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 


The past year has fully demonstrated 
the value of the kind of work undertaken 
by the Institute’s Committee on Packing- 
house Practice. This committee has been 
a clearing house for ideas, and the whole 
industry has benefitted. No one profits 
because some one packer makes mistakes 
in the handling or preparation of his prod- 
ucts. The committee has sought to make 
the best methods and practices available 
to all. 

In the old days practically every packer 
had methods which he guarded jealously 
from the trade, and ofttimes these trade 
secrets died with their possessor and were 
lost to the industry. On the other hand, a 
great many packers labored mightily to 
prevent others from getting their supposed 
secrets, when as a matter of fact others 
were using the same processes and making 
similar efforts to conceal them. These con- 
ditions did not make for progress in the 
business of meat packing. 

There are still trade secrets and prob- 
ably always will be, but we are getting 
away from the fetish that we know a great 
deal more about the business than the 
other fellow does, and that we ought not 
let him in on any of the things we know. 
For my part, I have learned some things 
which are valuable to me and to the busi- 


ness which employs me, and I am hope- 
ful that I have given others some informa- 
tion of similar value to them. No one has 
lost by reason of this exchange of ideas. 

The time is at hand for the Institute to 
consider ways and means looking forward 
to compilation of packinghouse information 
in such form that it will be permanent and 
helpful, not only to those now in the busi- 
ness, but to those who come into it from 
year to year. Strange as it may seem, 
there is no authoritative book or manual 
on packinghouse practice. Nearly every 
other industry has standard information 
in book form, which is of inestimable value 
to those in the industry, and to students 
and to the general public. 

I believe that the Institute should secure 
the services of a paid secretary to compile 
and correlate such information as has been 
developed by the Committee on Packing- 
house Practice, with a view to making up 
a manual of the industry. The product of 
this committee’s work is too valuable to 
be allowed to die as the immediate need 
for it passes. The National Provisioner is 
the only medium available now for record- 
ing the thoughts and ideas that are being 
developed, and while The National Pro- 
visioner is adequate in its own field, there 
is a field which only permanent books on 
packinghouse practice and information can 
reach and serve properly. 


Help for Packers in Traffic Trouble 


By Charles E. Herrick, Chairman, Traffic Committee. Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 


pause in the passing 
from the old into the new year, it may not 
be amiss to consider very briefly the ac- 
tivities of the Traffic Committee of the 
Institute during the past year. 

It is probably needless to say that many 
matters have been considered on which 
formal action or official notification to the 
membership at large of the Institute has 
not been sent. It is probable, therefore, 
that the membership at large cannot have 
a very definite idea of the multitude of 
matters that are brought to the attention 
of the committee. 

The big things which we have done 
(perhaps the committee may be pardoned 
for referring to them in such terms) are 
the preparation of the booklet of foreign 
trade definitions, and the agitation of the 
need of revision of the export form of 
bill of lading. This latter matter is still 
pending, but we fully expect to enjoy this 
vear results of the efforts made last year 
in connection with it. 

There is every reason to expect that dur- 
ing the vear to come the same stream of 


As we doorway 


matters affecting the welfare of the indus- 
try will continue to flow through the hands 
of this committee. 

The time and effort of each individual 
forming the committee has been given free- 
ly and willingly, and the large measure of 
successes achieved has been through this 
spirit of service and the team-work of its 
membership. 

Wnfortunately, we have lost the advice 
and service of one of our original members, 
Mr. Frederick, who has been taken from 
us by death. He served as acting chair- 
man of the committee during the time 
when the appointed chairman was absent 
abroad, and, therefore, helped to initiate 
the work of the committee in its beginning. 

The membership should feel free to put 
their transportation problems into the 
hands of the committee, and they should 
feel sure that they will be then given 
painstaking attention. 

As we get back on a normal basis, we 
hope that transportation conditions may 
improve, and that there will, therefore, be 
less need for assistance:from the commit- 
tee, but in the meantime that assistance is 
open to any member who may be in need. 


Packer’s Delivery Methods and Costs 


By Everett W. Turley of the Institute’s Committee on Local Transportation. 


It is the purpose of the committee to 
study the efficiency of all classes of equip- 
used for local transportation pur- 
poses, carefully noting the advantages and 
under all circumstances, 
and furnishing this information to any 
interested member. 


ment 


disadvantages 


We desire to be of service to the entire 
membership, and our aim in this connec- 
tion can only be realized through a close 
co-operation of all members, and their 


willingness to provide us with their expe- 
riences. which should supply us with such 
details of local transportation in different 
communities under all circumstances. 

Are 


you asking vyvourself the question: 





“Can my delivery costs be lowered?” In 
this the committee also hopes to benefit 
members. 

What are your costs per mile for repair 
parts, mechanical labor, tires, and body 
painting repairs for your different capaci- 
ties and makes of automobile trucks? 

What is your total cost per mile, and 


per hundredweight, for your different 
makes and capacities of automobile 
trucks? 

What does it cost you to delivér per 


hundredweight with horses? 

What does it cost you per hundredweight 
to deliver with electrics? 

How many days a year are your different 
makes of trucks of various capacities, 
horses, and electric trucks in service? 
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What is the life of your different. auto- 
mobiles, expressed either in years or 
miles? What is the life of your horses 
and wagons? 

Why are some of our members who are 
employing transportation engineers replac- 
ing automobiles with horses and wagons, 
or, on the other hand, replacing horses and 
wagons with automobiles? . 

Under what conditions are either the 
most economical? There must be a rea- 
son for such a change, and with the as- 
sistance of the membership we hope to 
make accurate determinations. 

A standard system of figuring automo- 
bile expenses, similar to the system 
adopted by the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has been recommended, 
so as to make the information received 
from our different members comparative. 

These are a few of the items in which 
this committee can be of service to In- 
stitute members. 

Let us exchange ideas. For the one idea 
you send to the committee, we may return 
several to you. If you have no ideas to 
send, maybe you have some questions to 
ask. Our motto is “Service.” 


—_o—__—_ 


STOCKS OF PROVISIONS. 
Stocks of provisions at five leading cen- 
ters at the end of December are officially 
reported as follows: 
PORK, BBLS. 








Dec. 31, Nov. 30, Dec. 31, 

1920. 1920. 1919. 

2. ee 25,059 25,860 44,942 
Kansas City ...... 1,872 1,844 1,578 
WE  ee-vccucees 1,836 2,071 ,941 . 
St. Joseph 1,310 3,500 1,533 
Milwaukee 2.321 2,308 4,975 
Total pork, bie. 32,808 a5RS  B,960 

LARD, LBS. 

CD . vaenaseepe 19,375,867 8,242,782 21,578,892 
Kansas City ...... 8,351,013 2,397,437 8,139,306 
ae 2.641,766 1,366,593 1,650,206 
= 2,364,695 2,036,072 1,618,533 
Milwaukee ........ 796.700 504,150 941,350 
Total lard, Ibs.. 28,530,041 14,547,084 28,928,287 

CUT MEATS, LBS. 

Ree 88.073,858 66,934,552 117,738,849 


46,982,400 
24,030,140 
21,303,463 


Kansas City - 82,237.100 27,146,700 
19,638,706 15,659, 


WE. ccpettvecanve 
St. Joseph 15,617,252 





13,74 
15,191,598 13,001,087 








Milwaukee ........ 24,133,211 
Total meats, 1hs.170,758,514 136,486,035 234,188,063 
o—__. 
STOCKS OF LARD. 
Combined stocks of lard at six prin- 


cipal packing points were as follows, on 
the dates given: 


Pounds. 
eee 34,258,512 
i Ae eS 61,942,864 
DN Soe eee: Syslog oe 66,929,685 
EE Tee eee 87,732,807 
May asp ect cS adh Diesel nln ae SE 93,804,540 
RE ae ee 106,386,632 
ig No intel a celght, ahh har an «i Wee 126,159,345 
RIE ordgS ralels wh. iun ¥<uctas ool 119,321,615 
ER AR ee ere 112,829,572 
NE Sioa io Pen es Sac atewle tink 75,369,328 
Pe are 26,069,330 
J | a a re ee 16,849.475 








HOW COMMODITIES RANGED IN 1920. 

Highest prices for nearly all commod- 
ities were reached during January and 
the early months of the year. Following 
is a comparison of high and low prices of 
several commodities during 1919 and 1920: 





—1920— - 1919 — 

High. Low. High. Low. 
Hogs . $18.25 $ 9.00 $23.60 $11.25 
Cattle .... oor 19.25 13.00 8.00 
Sheen. 5 éosn Eee AAO 7.50 
Lambs << Sana 10.50 5.00 
Pork as . 42.00 22.90 35.00 
SS ee : 24.45 12.7214 22.05 
Short ribs... ; 20.00 10.75 17.00 

Hides 

Heavy ee Aw 13 55 -20 
Calfskins ” ay 1.10 88 
. ae ; 71 5) 1.02 40 
Butter, extra p 69 aa) | 42 42 
Eggs, firsts P 0 yarn 80 ta) 
Chickens it ont +) 19 
Turkeys . ee ty 1s AO or 
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THE DECLINE IN BY-PRODUCT VALUES 
Its Effect on Both the Packer and the Producer 


One of the features—perhaps the most 
marked—of the past year in the meat 
packing industry has been the slump in by- 
product values. It was an abnormal drop, 
as the figures prove, and it was a hard 
blow for the packer. It was also a hard 
blow for the livestock producer, as will be 
shown. 

The packer readily recognizes the part 
by-products and their values play in his 
business. But it is not generally realized 
just what effect by-product returns have 
on profits and prices. 

In the first place, it should be under- 
stood that the returns from by-products 
are included in the profit on meat. In 
computing the profit on cattle, for ex- 
ample, the returns from cured hides, re- 
fined oleo oil, etc., are taken into account 
by the modern system of packinghouse ac- 
counting. The profits from soap, glue and 
other manufacturing departments which 
use by-products from the meat depart- 
ments are not included, because they are 
separate industries, many of which buy 
part of their raw materials from the out- 
side. 

Since the returns from by-products are 
included in figuring profits on meat, the 
prices the packer gets for these by-prod- 
ucts have an important bearing on profits. 

When he buys live cattle, for example, 
he bases his bids on what he thinks he is 
going to get for the beef and by-products. 
The beef itself is sold within a couple of 
weeks after the animals are bought, so 
that he can guess, within certain limits, 
what it will bring. 


Hides, however, have to be cured for a 
month or more, and by the time they are 
finally sold it may be two or three months 
after the animals have been bought. An 
increase in hide prices, therefore, means 
larger profits on cattle than the packer 
had anticipated at the time of purchase. 
A decrease in prices has the opposite 
effect. 

How By-Product Values Dropped. 

As has been said, one of the principal 
features of the past year has been an ab- 
normal drop in by-product values. A typi- 
cal grade of cured hides, for example, 
which sold up to nearly 50 cents in the 
spring of 1920, was selling down around 15 
cents in October and November. 

During the spring cattle by-products 
were worth $5 per hundred pounds of 
dressed beef; in November they were 
worth only $2.25 per hundred pounds of 
dressed beef. 

The result of such a fall in by-products 
was not only to diminish or wipe out an- 
ticipated profits, but it increased the 
spread between live cattle prices and 
dressed beef prices. Beef selling at $20 a 
hundred pounds last spring came from cat- 
tle which cost $12. In November the 
packer could afford to pay only $9.50 to 
$10.50 for cattle whose meat was worth 
$20 at wholesale. 

Falling by-product values affect the 
price of live animals much more than they 
do the price of meat. Since meat sells at 
a price such as will just clear the avail- 
able supply into consuming channels, the 
fact that the packer can get less for by- 
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products does not mean that he can charge 
more for meats. 

If meat were held for higher than mar- 
ket prices in such a situation, it would 
pile up on the packer’s hands. If, how- 
ever, the lower price of livestock resulting 
from falling by-product values restricts 
the number of animals shipped to market, 
this would result in a relative scarcity of 
meats, and hence higher prices. 

The same thing has occurred in sheep 
and lambs. Wool, the principal by-product, 
has fallen tremendously during the past 
year. Choice medium scoured wool that 
sold as high as $1.20 per pound in March, 
was down to 45 cents in November. Sheep 
and lamb by-products on the average were 
worth $5 per hundred pounds of dressed 
lamb in March, and only $1.50 in Novem- 
ber. 

The drop in hide and wool prices was 
caused by an almost complete falling off 
in the demand for these products. Leather 
tanners and woolen mills curtailed their 
operations and stopped buying raw ma- 
terials. The result was that these prod- 
ucts piled up on the packers’ hands in 
enormous quantities, making it more dif- 
ficult to finance his business, as well as 
causing him heavy losses. 

ST. PAUL STOCK RECEIPTS. 

From December 1, 1919, to November 
30, 1920, 4,236,341 head of livestock were 
weighed in at the stockyards in South St. 
Paul, according to the annual report filed 
with the Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house commission last week by R. J. 
Wells state supervisor of stockyards. The 
classes of live stock arriving at the yards 
follow: Cattle, 1,226,591; calves, 386,785; 
hogs, 2,142,824 and sheep, 480,141. 


THE EFFECT OF HIDE VALUES ON THE RELATION BETWEEN CATTLE AND BEEF PRICES. 


$ 


24.00 
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° 
Apr May Jun Jul 


given for one week later than the dates shown. 


April 5, 1919, to October 30, 1920. 


Avg. Sep Oct Nov Dec] Jan Feb Mar Apr 
I9\9 


Note—To ccmpare beef prices, as nearly as possible, with prices of live cattle, from which the beef came, the prices of dressed beef are 


*Beef and cattle prices are averages all over. 
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Relation of Meat Packer With the Public 


By G. F. Swift, Jr., Chairman, Committee on Public Relations, Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 


(EDITOR'S NOTE.—Meat packers and members of 
the Institute have seen many of the results of the 
work of the Committee on Public Relations, but 
they may not have recognized them as such at all 
times, and may not have given the Committee due 
credit. Mr. Swift was asked by THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER to make a rather full 
statement of the work of the Committee, for the 
information of Institute members particularly, and 
he has very kindly done so.) 


The public relations activities of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers are be- 
ing organized on a broader scale, while the 
budget of the Committee, by careful econo- 
mies, is being held down to modest propor- 
tions. 

At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee, the Committee on Public Re- 
lations received authority to make several 
additions to that part of the staff of the 
Institute which is engaged actively in the 
public relations work. 

W. J. Manion, who formerly was at- 
tached to the Institute for a short period, 
has been re-engaged. A considerable share 
of his time will be assigned to promoting 
better relations with the retail meat deal- 
ers and better and more economical mer- 
chandising of meat. He will report for 
duty on January 10. 

The committee is also on the point of 
adding a woman to the public relations 
staff. It is felt that a woman trained in 
educational publicity can do much toward 
bringing about a clearer understanding of 
the packing industry by the feminine pub- 
lic, which, after all, is our most important 
patron. The housewife normally buys the 
meat, and may properly be considered the 
ultimate customer of the packer. It is also 
felt that a woman could do much toward 
educating the public concerning the na- 
ture, food value and proper uses of meat, 
thereby helping to promote increased con- 
sumption. 

Despite these the maximum 
budget asked and received by the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations is below the 
maximum appropriated last year. 

With the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee plans are being shaped also for a 
speakers’ bureau, and principals and other 
representatives of member companies of 
the Institute will be asked to volunteer as 
speakers. Details of the plans will be sent 
to members at a later date. 


additions, 


Co-operation with Other Committees. 

At the time of the convention, the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations gave a full 
account of its work up to about September 
10. Since that time it has intensified its 
activities, particularly its co-operation with 
the other committees of the Institute. 

For example, it has co-operated vigorous- 
ly with the Committee on Bruised and 
Other Livestock Handling Losses in the 
preparation of exhibits, booklets, placards 
and publicity material caleulated to de- 
crease preventable losses. Some of the 
material is being used by the Government, 
and the Argentine Republic is translating 
it into Spanish for use in that country un- 
der governmental auspices. An inquiry 
has also been received from a source in 
Uruguay. 

Thousands of booklets and placards have 
been distributed to shippers, railroads, 
stockyard companies, meat packing com- 
panies and others. All of this was done, 
of course, under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Bruised and Other Livestock 
Handling Losses, of which Mr. E. S. Water- 
bury is chairman. The Committee on Pub- 


lic Relations merely furnished such co- 
operation as Mr. Waterbury desired and 
this extensive work was directed by his 


committee. 
Work Done with the Retailers. 
We have also co-operated to the 
ot our ability with other committees. 


best 
One 





important development has been the for- 
mation, by the Committee to Confer with 
Retail Dealers and Trade Associations, of 
the Meat Council of New York, in which 
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the Institute is represented by a number 
of New York members and tho director of 
the Eastern office of the Institute. One 
of the prime purposes is to promote better 
merchandising, with a consequent saving 
for consumers. The experiment in New 
York is being studied as a guide to possi- 
ble activities elsewhere. 
(Continued on page 52a.) 


Meet Success in Bruised Livestock Campaign 


By E. S. Waterbury, Morris & Company, Chairman Institute Committee on Bruised 
and other Livestock Handling Losses. 


We are entering a new year with con- 
fidence that the work of the Committee on 
Bruised Livestock and Other Livestock 
Handling Losses during the first year of 


its existence has produced results far be- 
yond our expectations. We feel that the 
first aim of our work, to arouse popular in- 
terest, has taken root. 

Packers have responded splendidly in 
correcting their own premises so bruises 
will not occur beyond the scale. The stock 
yards companies are correcting any abuses 
which may have crept into their handling 
of stock. The commission men are alert, 
and have done much to facilitate our work. 
The railroads are in earnest in giving more 
attention to train equipment, schedules, 
delays, bedding of cars, loading and un- 
loading pens. 

The livestock shipper is coming to rea- 
lize his part in this work and is also co- 
operating. The producer now knows that 
he is vitally interested, and that every 
bruise means lessened return on livestock, 


and he is watching the handling on the 
farm and at the loading platform. 

There is splendid team-work all around. 
Colleges are teaching the proper handling 
of stock to avoid these bruises, and Gov- 
ernment inspectors are _ studying the 
bruised meat that they may determine 
where and when the damage was done, 
and what can be done to correct the causes. 

Local committees have been appointed 
in every large market center, and their 
work should improve the conditions in 
their particular territories. Where stock 
is abused, it is now someone’s business to 
find from what source it came, and see 
that the cause of this condition is eradi- 
cated. 

Our literature is distributed far and 
wide, and even foreign countries are watch- 
ing our efforts, that they may improve 
their conditions through our experience. 

We ask every packer, shipper, or handler 
of livestock to give us his continued sup- 
port, and we feel the result will more than 
justify their efforts. 


Packers Help to Wipe Out Animal Disease 


By W. H. Gehrmann, Chairman, Institute Committee on Eradication of Livestock 
Diseases. 


The work of this committee has prog- 
ressed very satisfactorily during the past 
year, as was shown by the reports made 
at the last convention, and the discussion 
which there took place. Activities have 
continued since that time along similar 
lines. The work is largely one of educa- 
tion, and must progress at times without 
outward evidence of results, but it is going 
on just the same, and in the long run it 
will show. 

Much of the progress depends, of course, 
upon appropriations for the eradication of 
tuberculosis both by the states and by the 
national government. We have found that 
the best results can be obtained by this 
plan of indemnifying the livestock raiser 
for his condemned stock, and enlisting his 
co-operation rather than arousing his an- 
tagonism. Plans for tracing sources of 


disease through the tagging of hogs are 
working well, and being more generally 
adopted as time passes. 

Every member of the committee is alive 
to the situation and is doing the very best 
that can be done, and, of course, that is 
all that can be expected. It is not the 
action of an individual, but the concerted 
action of all concerned, that brings about 
success in this work. 

The farmers, who are naturally more 
interested than anyone else, are waking up 
to the fact that they must help in order to 
clean herds from this dreaded disease. All 
other diseases are handled in a very satis- 
factory manner, but of course tuberculosis 
has been spread to such an extent among 
the herds, especially in the Middle West, 
that special efforts at all times must be 
made by everybody in order to obtain sat- 
isfactory results. 


Clearing House for Government Problems 


By Dr. R. F. Eagle, Chairman, Institute Committee to Confer with Government 
Officials. 


This committee, I think, can be made 
one of the most important among the In- 
stitute’s standing committees, for the rea- 
son it offers a point of contact between 


federal officials and Institute members 
when considering questions of mutual in- 
terest. 

The work of the committee during the 
past year under the competent leadership 
of Mr. James S. Agar has been successful 
in obtaining many valuable decisions in 
the interest of the entire industry. It has 
been my privilege to serve the committee 
as chairman for the past three months 
only. - 

In that time we have organized on a 
basis that we think will offer a clearing- 
house to the membership for the handling 
of all matters between themselves and the 
Government meat inspection authorities 
which are not clearly understood, and 





which are considered as embracing ques- 
tions of interest to the membership gen- 
erally. 

Our committee has organized a sub-com- 
mittee on standardization and net weights 
under the chairmanship of Dr. J. J. Hayes, 
of Armour & Company, and this committee 
has met several times for the purpose of 
considering differences of opinion on the 
interpretation now being given to the net 
weight and volume act. 

We are very hopeful that the future will 
find our committee carefully studying all 
matters of interest to the membership, 
which should place us in a better position 
to deal promptly with these problems as 
soon as presented. Our thought is only to 
be of practical service to the membership, 
at the same time pursuing a course that 
will insure us the continued confidence 
and co-operation of those Governmental 
agencies with which we deal. 
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PACKINGHOUSE BUILDING PAST AND TO COME 


Views of Engineers and Architects on the Situation 


Just as in packinghouse operation and 
in the marketing of packinghouse and al- 
lied products the year 1920 was one of vio- 
lent fluctuation, so it was in the field of 
packinghouse construction and develop- 
ment. 

When the year began there were many 
ambitious new projects under way, and 
almost every packer was engaged either 
in new construction or improvement. 
Later on came the general business re 
adjustment throughout the country, and 
with it the inevitable slowing up in new 
enterprises. Some of the latter—those 
noc on a stable economic or credit foun- 
dation—gave up the ghost entirely, or 
remain in a state of suspended animation. 

On the other hand many new concerns 
found themselves so well-equipped with 


modern, economical facilities that they 
were enabled to operate even in the face 
of unfavorable business conditions, while 
well-established concerns congratulated 
themselves on more profitable operation 
made possible by alcerations and addi- 
tions completed before the slump arrived. 

Views as to the future are that while 
extensions and improvements will not be 
carried on in the immediate future to any 
extent, later on there will be such re- 
newed business activity as will make it 
necessary for packers to be equipped to 
meet the situation. 

Views and reviews of the situation from 
some of the leading packinghouse engi- 
peering and construction authorities are 
here presented for the benefit of readers 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Economy and Constructive Progress the Keynotes 


By Horace C. Gardner, Gardner & Lindberg, 


The first half of the year 1920 was, as 
is well known to all readers of THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, a period of tre- 
mendous activity. The business boom fol- 
lowing the war which had been predicted 
in sO many quarters was being experi- 
enced. Demand for product was so great 
that many packers were encouraged to in- 
crease their facilities, and even in the 
midst of the highest building cost ever 
experienced in this country there was 
much rush building work. 

By midsummer signs of a drop in the 
volume of business were beginning to be 
apparent, and the last quarter of the 
year saw the most violent reaction in 
business ever experienced. These condi 
tions were not peculiar to the meat-pack- 
ing industry, but were quite general, and 
extended to almost every line of manu- 
facturing and merchandising. 

Meat packing being a highly technical 
business, and the products for the most 
part being quite perishable, operators 
were of course kept on the qui vive all the 
time, and their problems were multiplied 
by the foreign exchange situation and 
fluctuations. 


Meat Packing Without Speculation. 

At the threshold of the new year there 
is much reason to be thankful that appar- 
ently business is steadying, and we are 
probably reaching a much more stable 
plane of prices. Legitimate meat pack- 
ing should not involve largely the element 
of speculation, and it is to the interest of 
all concerned to have reliable steady mar- 
kets at fair prices. 

Let us all hope that the new year will 
bring the reasonable revival of business 
along steady and safe lines predicted by 
the leading financial authorities of this 
country. There are indeed stupendous 
problems to be solved, but there are no 
overwhelming reasons why they may not 
be met steadily, and why we may not 
make good progress toward safe and sat- 
isfactory business conditions. Everyone 
in the country is interested in having 
stability, so that the speculative element 
will not be unnecessarily involved in the 
business of buying live animals, slaughter- 
ing them and disposing of their many 
products. 

It does not seem to us that any great 
amount of new plant building and plant 
extension may be expected in 1921. In 
the long run it will be better for the in- 


Chicago. 


dustry to work pretty largely with present 
facilities, and to try to make the very best 
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use of them. 

Experience in 1920 has confirmed fully 
the fact that all ordinary-sized hogs can 
be well chilled ready for cutting within 
one day, so that chill rooms _ properly 
equipped with refrigeration will do dou- 
ble their former rating. This alone will 
enable many plants to postpone radical 
extensions. 


Where Packers Might Improve. 


The new period upon which we are en- 
tering will undoubtedly bring more com- 
petition between packers, and economies 
will have to be studied in all departments. 
Many plants now suffer greatly from the 
fact that they cannot carry on business 
economically because labor and _ other 
costs are too high. In many places there 
is faulty arrangement of departments. 


Probably the most general fault in the 
packing plants of the country is that the 
cost of steam production is unnecessarily 
high, and the economical use of steam in 
the departments has never been given the 
careful study and attention the merits of 
the subject demand. We have no doubt 
reached a time when fuel will be per- 
manently upon a much higher price plane 
than prior to 1914. Expensive production 
of steam, high boiler and engine room 
wage accounts and wasteful use of steam, 
hot water, etc., will therefore in the aver- 
age plant demand careful consideration. 

(Continued on page 52a.) 


Figures Show Startling Increase in Building Costs 
By H. P. Henschien, Henschien & McLaren, Chicago. 


A review of this year’s building activity 
in the packing industry is readily accom- 
plished, since this feature of the industry 
was practically extinct during the year. 
What little construction work was done 
consisted principally in completing build- 
ings which were started the previous year. 
There were many packers who talked of 
building and had plans and specifications 
prepared, but when the bids on the cost 
of construction and equipment were re- 


ceived, the figures were so high that in 
most instances the investment was con- 
sidered unprofitable. 


Our office did some special work where 
the owners for one reason or another were 
inclined to ignore the high cost, but this 
was the exception rather than the rule. 

We believe that this state of affairs will 
continue until the cost of building mate- 
rials and labor have reached a much lower 
level than they are on at present. 


It may be of general interest to the read- 
ers of The National Provisioner to study 
the following figures, showing the _in- 
creases in cost of buildings from August 
1917 to date. The figures were published 
in a recent issue of the monthly bulletin 
of the Illinois Society of Architects, and 
give the cost of a contemplated building 
at six different dates during the last three 
years. The same set of plans and specifi- 
cations were sent to Chicago contractors, 
and the bids received on the dates given 
were as follows: 


August 29th, 1917...... $161,024.00 
June: 16th, 1998..:..... 185,640.00 
June 18th, 1919........ 206,032.00 
Sept. 15, 1919......... 228,890.00 
Feb... Srd,. 2020................ 308,327.00 
Nov. 16th, 1920........ 307,567.00 


It is to be expected that this condition 
will reverse itself during the coming year, 
and it would not surprise many if build- 
ing costs would come down as quickly as 
they went up. 


Get Ready for the Rush to Come Later 


By Wm. H. Knehans, 


Chief Engineer, 


Packers’ Architectural & Engineering 


Co., Chicago. 


The packinghouse construction situation 
during the year 1920 was one of varying 
conditions. The early part of the year 
promised to be one of great activity, and 
numerous projects were launched. Some 
of them were carried through to success- 
ful completion, while others were either 
held up temporarily or were abandoned 
entirely. 

Increasing costs and other’ influences 
were instrumental in slowing down the 
amount of new construction during the 
past year. Rates for the transportation 
of building material were increased. Rates 
of labor advanced, the demand for ma- 
terials was greater than the supply, all 
of which had a tendency to cause the pros- 
pective building program to be either de- 
ferred temporarily or abandoned alto- 
gether. 

Later in the year, when the supply of 
labor and materials was at a normal stage, 
and many owners had plans prepared for 
important work and were ready to pro- 
ceed, they found difficulty in securing 
financial assistance from the banking in- 


terests, and in consequence deferred their 
building program until conditions became 
more favorable, which time is rapidly ap- 
proaching. ss 

The activity in the early part of the year 
and the slump during the latter part, have 
resulted in the past year being one of a 
normal average. 

The coming year, in the writer’s opinion, 
will be one of great activity. Construction 
has fallen behind during the war period, 
and since the Armistice has not kept pace 
with the natural growth of the country. 

Construction organizations and _ skilled 
labor in the building trades will not prove 


‘adequate to the demands when the con- 


struction activities get under way. This 
will again create a demand which will be 
greater than the supply, which again will 
have a tendency to increase building costs. 
In the face ef existing conditions the 
best advice that can be offered companies 
contemplating construction work is to get 
the project as far advanced as possible, 
and by so doing avoid the inevitable rush 
which will develop. Those getting the 
earliest start will have the advantage. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


Carl Seibel and Otto Eichentopf have 
established a packing plant at Lebanon, 
Ore. 


Swift & Co. will install $100,000 worth 
of machinery in their fertilizer plant at 
Wilmington, N. C. 

The tannery of F. C. Parker & Sons, 
Woburn, Mass., has been destroyed by 
fire. The loss is estimated at $300,000. 

The Monroe Cotton Oil Co., Monroe, 
La., contemplates the expenditure of 
$50,000 on an enlargement to their plant. 


Fire damaged the plant of the Wilming- 
ton Leather Company, at Wilmington, 
Del., recently, to the extent of $2,500,000. 

Olds and Whipple, manufacturers of fer- 
tilizers at Hartford, Conn., have incor- 
porated with a paid in capital of $1,000,- 
000. 

The Cornwell Company, wholesale meat 
dealers at Saginaw, Mich., have increased 
their capital stock from $700,000 to $900,- 
000. 

The Portland Vegetable Oil Mills Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore., will begin the erec- 
tion of a plant as soon as the site can 
be selected. 


The Oil Seeds Company has been in- 
corporated at Wilmington, Del., with a 
capital of $1,000,000, to manufacture oils, 
soaps, extracts, etc. 

The South Dakota Packing and Ship- 
ping Company, Watertown, S. D., is mak- 
ing plans for the expansion of its busi- 
ness, to take place in the spring. 


The factory of the D. J. Lane Leather 
Company, at Bethel, Conn., has been dam- 
aged by fire to the extent of $50,000. The 
loss is partly covered by insurance. 

The plant of the Worcester Fertilizer 
Company, Snow Hill, Md., was almost com- 
pletely destroyed by fire recently. The 
loss runs into the thousands of dollars. 


Farris & Company are building a pack- 
ing. plant and stock yards at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. The designing and construc- 
tion is being done by the C. L. Brooks 
Engineering Company. 


The International Vegetable Oil Com- 
pany of Atlanta, Ga., will build a refinery 
at Savannah, Ga., which will be under the 
personal direction of Mr. John Aspegren, 
and Aspegren & Company of New York 
will act as sales agents for this company, 
as they do for the Portsmouth Cotton Oil 
Refining Corporation, Portsmouth, Va., and 
the Gulf & Valley Cotton Oil Co., Ltd., of 
New Orleans. 


The Mountain States Packing Company 
has been organized at Denver, Colo., as the 
successor of the Independent Packing 
Company, which has acquired a 50-acre 
site near the Denver Union Stock Yards. 
It is said the new company will absorb 
the K. & B. Packing Company and another 
smaller plant. John W. Springer-.and A. 
J. Campion, both old-time Colorado cattle- 
men, are directors of the company, as is 
Louis F. Bartels, another Denver business 
man. The officers are: Charles F. Kam- 


rath, president; Fred W. Klink, vice-presi- 
dent; S. E. Smith, second vice-president; 
Ira F. Wood, secretary; Allison Stocker, 


treasurer; and W. A. Snyder, chairman, 
executive committee. 
a 

COURT REJECTS PACKERS’ PLAN. 

In the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court on January 4th Justice Stafford ren- 
dered his decision on the plans submitted 
by certain packers for disposal of their 
stockyards interests under the terms of 
the court decree agreed to a year ago. The 
court rejected the plans of the Armour & 
Swift interests, which provided for a 
holding company to take over all such 
holdings. Time was given the packers to 
take further steps to comply with the de- 
cree and sell their stockyard interests, 
the court stating that if this was not done 
the court would take over and operate the 
properties until sale was completed. 


ee, 


OPPOSE WAR FINANCE REVIVAL. 


Calling the step taken by Congress in 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
revive the activities of the War Finance 
Corporation a mistake, the banking and 
currency committee of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men has just issued a 
pronouncement on this subject to be sent 
to its 33,000 members’ throughout the 
country. 

According to M. T. Fleisher, of Philadel- 
phia, chairman of. this committee, the step 
taken is an error because such a revival 
would interrupt the processes of liquida- 
tion which have been going on quite as 
systematically as could have been ex- 
pected in view of the extent of the infla- 
tion under which the country has been 
laboring, and which should continue until 
the public is satisfied that the liquidation 
has carried prices to a point that assures 
stability. Substantial buying will not begin 
until this has taken place, it is contended 
by the committee. It continues: 

“The revival of the War Finance Cor- 
poration will mean that the Government 
will have to come into the market again 
for additional loans, either in the form of 
bonds which will compete with the exist- 
ing war bonds, inevitably resulting in the 
depression of the latter still further, or 
in the form of additional treasury certifi- 
cates, thus adding to a floating govern- 
ment debt of already two and one-half bil- 
lion dollars (and steadily increasing) car- 
ried principally by the banks, and a main 
cause of the credit strain on our banking 
system. Indeed, this strain would have 
long since been thrown off except for the 
demands of the government. 

“The revival of the corporation will 
mean that one class of our people are to 
be favored at the expense of a great ma- 
jority to give an artificial prop to prices. 
Such methods have been tried before, 
using various forms of machinery, always, 
however, with the result that harm is done 
and a costly readjustment from an artifi- 
cial condition has finally to be made. It is 
far better that all now together meet the 
fact of liquidation squarely and get in fit 
condition as quickly as possible for the 
recuperative period. 

“This is not a time for expedients and 
palliatives. 
permanent cure, and, indeed, will delay 
the preparation for a renewal of business 
and will work injustice to the great mass 
of the American public. 

“The farms, the factories and the mar- 
kets have had years of extraordinary pros- 
perity. They should now be willing to 
get under the serious task of getting the 





Resort to them can work no: 
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country on a sound economic basis and 
throw off the temptation to resort to arti- 
ficial assistance which always brings un- 
fairness and unevenness of favors. 

“Our representatives at Washington 
should turn their faces firmly against all 
proposals based on government control.” 


as 


MEAT AND STOCK SITUATION. 
(Continued from page 19.) 


loins was about forty-five per cent lower 
than on October 1, fancy bacon about 25 
per cent lower, and standard bacon al- 
most 40 per cent lower. During the same 
period the wholesale price of smoked 
hams and lard had declined nearly 40 
per cent. At these lower prices the de- 
mand was good, and a-number of indi- 
vidual packers interpreted this as an evi- 
dence that the market will be steadier and 
approach more nearly stable conditions. 

The export demand is still unsatisfac- 
tory, but the foreign trade situation dur- 
ing December had some favorable phases. 
Ocean freight rates were easier, and ex- 
change values generally improved slightly. 

Receipts of hogs were relatively light 
at Christmas time, on account of extreme 
weather in the West and on account of 
the status of the markets. Many farmers 
seemed not to care whether they sold 
then or fed their hogs longer. The hogs 
were of good quality, showing satisfactory 
yields, an indication that swine are being 
well fed and are receiving a good deal of 
the relatively low-priced corn. 


Beef Demand Has Been Light. - 


The over-supply of beef and the de- 
creased demand, which began during the 
last half of November, and which resulted 
in declines in the wholesale price of fresh 
beef, continued through most of the 
month of December, until materially 
lighter receipts of cattle during the holi- 
days, with a consequent reduction in ship- 
ments of dressed beef, caused some re- 
action. Previous to this reaction mild 
weather had helped diminish consump- 
tion, as had the increased supply of fresh 
pork on the market. 

During most of December the demand 
for dressed beef was unusually light, even 
at the lower wholesale prices which pre- 
vailed. This circumstance, coupled with 
low prices for hides and by-products and 
the general decline in commodity values, 
account in great part for the decrease in 
the price of live animals. 

The beef trade is undergoing the usual 
seasonal change in the class of beef on 
the market. Western grass-fed cattle 
have ceased to come to market, and there 
will be no more until next summer. There 
is a decrease in the proportion of cow 
beef in the receipts, as is usual at this 
time of the year. These changes put the 
trade practically on a native steer basis, 
with relatively few cows, and therefore 
tend to exert an upward influence on the 
average wholesale price of beef, because 
of the absence from the market of the 
less costly grades. 


Sheep and Lamb Situation. 


The trend of the market for live sheep 
and lambs during the first two or three 
weeks of December was downward. This 
was due to the fact that wholesale prices 
of dressed mutton and lamb declined, and 
to the further fact that the supplies of 
mutton and lamb on the market were 
fairly plentiful. In the latter part of De- 
cember an upward turn occurred, being 
occasioned by somewhat lighter receipts 
of sheep and lambs at the principal mar- 
ket centers. Other factors tending to 
depress the prices for the dressed product 
were practically the same as those affect- 
ing beef, and previously enumerated. 

os 


Expert advice and assistance on all prob- 
lems of packinghouse practice may be se- 
cured through the “Practical Points for 
the Trade” department of The National 
Provisioner. 
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CLOSE TO AN UPTURN 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


IN HIDE MARKETS 


Signs Point to Better Prospects for This Year 
By George H. Rasch, Manager Morris & Company By-Product Interests. 


There is no gainsaying the fact that 
the conditions that have prevailed in our 
hide markets during the year now closing 
have been very trying. I don’t know, nor 
have I been able to find anybody else that 
does, why the whole world should start 
picking on hides. 

The period of re-adjustment that we 
are now going through hit us on hides 
many months before it made itself felt on 
any other fundamental raw material, with 
the possible exception of wool. Probably 
that is because it takes a long while to 
convert raw hides into the various forms 
of finished products that reach the con- 
sumer, and consequently an approaching 
condition is anticipated in the hide mar- 
ket long before it reaches the surface 
where it is apparent to the consumer. 

But if that supposition were true, one 
might reasonably expect that the reaction 
would reach us while things on the sur- 
face were still thoroughly disturbed, par- 
ticularly so now that our product is selling 
at prices below a pre-war basis. In fact, 
many grades of hides in certain localities 
will not today bring enough money to off- 
set the expenses of saving them, and it 
really doesn’t require any special foresight 
or vision to realize that that is an ab- 
normal condition, which in the long run 
cannot prevail. 

It is an oft-repeated expression that 
“what goes up must come down,” and 
anybody who has observed the action of 
markets for any length of time knows 
that the higher up the market goes the 
further down it comes on the re-action. 
But this same market observer likewise 
realizes that the higher a ball goes be- 
fore its upward energy is spent, the more 
speed -it gathers as it falls, and conse- 
quently the more violent and higher its 
rebound when it hits bottom. I sincerely 
hope that is the condition that will pre- 
vail during the coming year, because good- 
ness knows we need it. 

The Situation of the Tanner. 


Another circumstance that illustrates 
the puzzling state of affairs that prevails 
is the fact that the average tanner is in 
a position where he does not favor lower 
prices of hides, because the little he 
might gain by buying his hide supplies 
cheaper is very apt to be more than offset 
by the sympathetic decline in value of the 
larger supply of high-priced leather that 
he has on hand unsold. 

I think that, oftentimes during the past 
year, following a decline in hide values, 
many buyers of hides have figured that 
hides were on a bargain basis, but in the 
absence of any leather demand, _ they 
hadn’t the courage, or perhaps hadn’t the 
money, to buy them, with the result that, 
lacking any buying support under the 
—" the hides would decline still fur- 
ther. 

The principal factor in the radical de- 
clines has of course been the absence of 
any consistent buying, and that was prin- 
cipally due to the financial situation. I 
do not believe that high-priced money 
alone would stop business, but we have 
seen a condition during the past year in 
the tanning lines where everything has 
been going out and mighty little coming 
in, which means that sooner or later the 


very wealthiest of the concerns com- 
mence to feel the tight money pinch. 

It has long since been apparent that 
we could not expect a normal consistent 
demand for hides until the financial situa- 
tion was relieved, and the tanner’s salva- 
tion in this respect apparently lays in his 
ability to sell his leather, and thus obtain 
the money needed to replace the leather 
with raw stock at prevailing low prices. 
At the same time the prospective leather 
buyer, noting the unsettled conditions that 
prevail in the hide market, hasn’t enough 
confidence in the stability of future leather 
values to come into the market and pur- 
chase. 


It really is a very complicated situa- 
tion, when the tanner on the one hand 
lacks either the courage or the money to 
buy hides, with the result that the market 
for hides continues weak and unsettled, 
while on the other hand that same tanner 
knows that that very condition contributes 
largely to the reason why he cannot sell 
his leather out of which he must ultimate- 
ly get the money with which to buy hides. 


Revival in Hide Markets. 
But I am glad to say that very recent 
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developments in the hide markets for the 
first time in a long while throw a ray of 
light and hope into the dark, pessimistic 
situation that has persistently prevailed 
for months past. There has been quite a 
little activity in the packer hide markets 
East and West, and it is an interesting 
fact that most of these hides are being 
taken by one of the biggest shoemakers, 
who tans his own sole and other types of 
leather, while on the other hand he sells 
a considerable portion of his shoe produc- 
tion through his own retail stores estab- 
lished throughout the country. 

In past years, this manufacturer has 
many times bought his supply of hides at 
or near the bottom of the market, prob- 
ably because, controlling his own tanning 
on the one side and retail outlet for his 
shoes on the other side, he gets a closer 
and broader view of the prospective situa- 
tion than other tanners, whose products 
must reach the ultimate consumer through 
the roundabout channel of the shoe manu- 
facturer, shoe wholesaler and shoe re- 
tailer. 

However, the persistent purchasing by 
this concern would justify the belief that 
some improvement in the retail shoe 
situation is creeping in, which will prob- 
ably bring the shoe retailers into the mar- 
ket after the turn of the year, when their 
holiday trade and annual inventory periods 
are behind them. 

(Continued on page 40.) 








Range of Hide Prices During the Year 


Prices of hides by months during the past year, and averages for each year 


1901, are compiled as follows by the Shoe 

































PACKER 
? Heavy Heavy Light Butt 
native Texas Texas branded 
steers. steers. steers. 
TANUATY .cccccccccccce 33.40 32.40 33.20 
February 34.00 33.25 35.00 
PERTCR oc cccccceccccoce 31.00 30.00 32.00 
April 33.10 31.20 32.10 
May 33.50 32.50 33.40 
June 3e d < 
July 
August... 
September 


October 
November 
December 
Average: 
1920 





COUNTRY 

Heavy Heavy No. 2 

steers. cows. buffs. 

January 33.80 27.80 26.60 
February 33.00 7.5 26.50 
March © .....--- 30.00 s 20.25 
APTil ...cceccccccccccs mI 22.80 
BE in nisieeie sb ccecensenen J 2 19.75 
BEERS Ae disses «eee ace 3. 16. 15.00 
DO ccd dsr ceceveawseee 17.60 17.10 16.10 
Mle ciccacicasanes 17.00 17.00 16.00 
September .......+-++- 17.00 17.00 16.00 
October ....cccccceces 5.50 615.00 = 14.00 
November .....-+eeeee 14.00 12.75 11.75 
December ......+eeeeee 12.49 11.40 10.40 

Average: 

1920 24.20 17.93 
1919 32.66 28.90 
1918 21.89 17.48 
1917 25.74 21.91 
1916 20.75 19.35 
1915 19.67 17.92 
1914 16.56 15.64 
1913 15.39 14.31 
1912 14.25 13.02 
1911 12.24 10.79 
1910 12.16 10.02 
1909 14.17 12.21 
1908 10.61 8.21 
1997 12.05 9.64 
1906 13.83 12.47 
1905 12.47 10.96 
1904 10.03 8.49 
1903 9.71 7.63 
1902 10.99 7.78 
1901 10.50 7.73 
























since 
& Leather Reporter: 
HIDES. 
Colo- Heavy Light 
rado Branded native native Native Branded 
steers. cows. cows, cows. bulls. _ bulls. Avg. 
32.60 31.60 39.00 37.40 33.00 28.40 33.98 
33.00 32.00 40.00 40.50 32.50 28 34.80 
30.00 29.00 34.75 30.00 31.70 
30.50 30.26 .00 30.00 31.97 
31.75 31.00 .00 30.00 32.57 
32.00 31.00 35.75 30.00 32.59 
28.20 26.40 28.00 25.60 28.36 
25.25 22.75 26.50 22.75 25.50 
21.90 20.40 25.20 21.00 23.35 
18.75 18.50 22.15 18.00 20.15 
14.50 13.60 i 15.75 14.00 15.89 
13.80 12.80 17.60 14.80 12.80 14.72 
24.93 31.08 24.97 22.98 
34.25 37.63 31.00 27.90 
21.12 27.37 20.76 18.62 
27.35 25.03 21.72 
23.94 21.41 18.47 
20.90 19.24 16.39 
18.49 16.20 15.15 
17.19 14.82 13.80 
15.71 14.07 12.038 
12.56 12.11 10.5 
12.40 11.96 11.10 
14.11 13.10 12.04 
10.42 10.03 8.73 
11.98 a 12.13 10.08 
14.27 14.84 12.21 10.56 
12.74 13.10 10.77 9.76 
10.28 10.52 9.10 8.15 
9.19 9.64 9.61 7.69 
10.01 10.12 10.50 9.10 
9.87 10.07 =10.19 8.54 
HIDES. 
Country 
Ex- packer Country City calf Kip 
treme. brand. brand. Buffs. skins. skins Avg 
39.90 29.40 22.86 26.40 9. 7. BE 
37.00 29.75 22.75 25.75 71.3 
30.00 25.50 20 21.00 
30.20 26.60 20.40 22.40 
24.00 5 18.06 21.75 
18.00 : 14.00 20.75 
19.20 .20 13.40 18.40 
17.40 7.25 13.00 17.25 
17.60 17.00 12.70 17.00 
14.75 14.25 16,00 13.50 
13.00 11.50 8.00 11.00 
12.40 10.20 8.06 10.00 
22.79 20.60 18.76 237 
35.58 29.01 25.54 136 
19.80 19.62 15.12 3M 
25.23 24.31 20.29 
22.68 21.86 17.28 
19.65 18.62 15.90 
17:70 §=:16.34 13.98 
15.60 14.48 12.73 








9.404 
9.210 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


EXPERT ADVICE. 


Answers to questions appearing on this page are 
prepared with the advice and assistance of the Com- 
mittee on Packinghouse Practice of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. This committee comprises 
Myrick D. Harding, general superintendent Armour 


& Company: W B. Farris, general superintendent 
Morris & Company; Jacob Moog, vice-president Wil- 
son & Company; F. J. Gardner, general superin- 


tendent Swift & Company; John Roberton, general 
superintendent Miller & Hart; Arthur Cushman, gen- 
eral superintendent Allied Packers, Inc., Geo. 
Foster, general superintendent John Morrell & Co., 
Sioux Falls, S D., and J. J. Cuff, general manager 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Readers are invited to submit questions concern- 
ing any feature of packinghouse practice on which 
they desire information or assistance. Criticism or 
suggestions concerning any matter here discussed 
are also invited, and will be given careful attention. 


SMALL COLD STORAGE PLANT. 

A packer in western New York state 
writes as follows: 

Editor, The National Provisioner: 

Could you give us information concern- 
ing the cost of a cold storage plant with 
a capacity which will give us freezing 
space for approximately two cars of meat, 
a small cooler for oleo and butter, and 
rather large space for such green products 
as apples We should like some general 
advice as to the plan of such a plant. 

The Committee on Packinghouse Prac- 
tice furnishes the following information, 
together with a rough sketch of such a 
plant, with cooler space for two cars of 


meat, one car of oleo and butter, and ten 
cars of apples: 

Requirements for such a plant would 
be approximately as follows: Beef cooler, 
32x48 ft.; oleo and butter, 16x16 ft.; apple 
storage, 32x32 ft. plus 16x16 ft.; office, 
16x16 ft.; engine room, 16x32 ft. 


To refrigerate this plant would require 
an 8-ton refrigerating machine, and we 
have figured on using a motor-driven 
automatic machine. This would be a 6x6 
in. machine and would require a 15-h.p. 
motor. 


The total cost of the complet refrig- 


erating apparatus, 


including all equipment 
required in the engine room, 


and neces- 


sary piping in the coolers, also water cool- 
ing tower and a small hot water boiler for 
(Continued on page 43.) 
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SKETCH OF COLD STORAGE 











PLANT SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR INQUIRER. 
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en Chicago,” 


148,920 Hours 


of Continuous Service 


Out at Swift and Company’s Chicago Plant there 
are 6 Swenson Evaporators that are being used for 
concentrating tank water. 

These evaporators have been giving excellent re- 
sults for the past seventeen years, during which 
time they have been subjected to constant 24 hour 


Seventeen years—148,920 hours of continuous 
service at a minimum of expense for repairs and 


That’s what we mean by “Swenson Efficiency.” 
Write today for literature and complete data on 
any special type in which you may be interested. 


Gumxsox Fiaponaron (9 


Works 
Angola, Indiana 
Bedford, Indiana 
Harvey, Illinois 
Joliet, Illinois 
Western Union Code 
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REVIEW AND FORECAST. 
Conditions in the meat packing indus- 
The down- 
ward trend of packinghouse product prices 
began almost a year before similar symp- 
toms developed in other lines of business. 
Not only did price declines come sooner, 


try during 1920 were unique. 


but industrial readjustments were made 
earlier in meat production than in any 
other phase of American business. 

Meat packing interests were called upon 
to make herculean efforts during the war 
to feed the military and civil forces of the 
allies and ourselves. Livestock and meat 
production shattered all previous records; 
exports of hog products in March, 1918, 
alone represented the slaughter of hogs 
equal to half the swine population of the 
United Kingdom at the beginning of the 
war. 

Foreign buying continued for a good 
while after the armistice. Then foreign 
exchange slumped, making American meat 
products cost more in foreign currency. 
Also, some of the allies had accumulated 
heavy meat stocks. Eventually the export 
dropped off and rapid readjustments were 
necessary, both in organization and financ- 
ing. 

In the fall of 1919 the wholesale price 
of pork products slumped severely, and 
products put into cure from high-priced 
hogs had to be sold on a lower market. 
Meat packers took heavy losses on their 
inventories, one company alone reporting 
a loss of $10,000,000 in inventory values in 
six weeks. 

The packing industry was faced then, 
to some extent at least, with what other 
industries are facing now. Inventory 
values were adjusted, operations modified 
and economies effected in the packing in- 
dustry long before the need arose to do 
this in other lines of industry. 

But the early declines did not prevent 
further slumps in wholesale meat prices 
when the general trend toward lower 
prices set in. As this is being written the 
wholesale prices of pork are approximately 
at the levels prevailing on April 1, 1917, 
before the United States entered the war. 
The wholesale price of fresh beef during 
the last week ending in November was 17 
per cent lower than on the first of Sep- 
tember, 1920. By-product values had 
shrunk greatly. As a consequence of all 
these circumstances, of course, the price 
of livestock has shown heavy declines? 

The severe decline in grain prices makes 
it cheaper to raise hogs, but it also yields 
a smaller profit, and perhaps sometimes 
there is an actual loss on livestock which 
are marketed now but which were fed 
on higher priced grain. 

The net result of this whole situation is 
that the packing industry has more nearly 
completed its readjustments than any 
other. The livestock producer, according 
to a majority of agricultural editors, has 
a favorable outlook so far as the profitable- 
ness of marketing his grain by feeding it 
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to his livestock is concerned. The pro- 
ducer, however, has been hampered by a 
lack of adequate financial aid. 

Although the packing industry has taken 
losses, it is comforted by the fact that its 
product is an essential food, and that it 
always dresses and distributes meat at a 
rate of profit probably lower than that on 
which any other industry operates. These 
circumstances make the packing business 
a stable and necessary industry. It can 
face the future with confidence, provided 
the farmer receives a square deal from 
the consumer. It is unpopular to suggest 
it, but the consumer should be willing to 
pay prices for his products which will en- 
able manufacturers to pay to the farmer 
prices sufficient to assure him a reason- 
able profit. 

It is estimated by a prominent farm pub- 
lication that within ninety or one hundred 
days after July 1, 1920, the decrease in the 
value of the national crops of corn, wheat, 
oats and cotton amounted to $3,202,000,000, 
or about one-eighth of our national debt. 
The consumer does not appreciate fully 
the misfortunes that have been suffered 
by the farmer, nor does he realize the de- 
pressing effect that the farmer’s misfor- 
tunes have on the whole industrial and 
commercial life of the nation. 

The year just ended is one which most 
meat packers would not want to live 
through again. Their consolation at this 
moment is that they have taken their losses 
and are squared off for a New Year which 
may have its dull and quiet beginnings, 
but which promises to develop an activity 
later on all the more agreeable because 
it is likely to be normal. 


—_o— 


HOW LARGE PROFITS HELP. 

“Profiteering’” and “robbing the public” 
are charges commonly made by the aver- 
age citizen when he learns that any large 
business is making a big yearly profit. Un- 
fortunately the average citizen does not 
realize that large volume profits make pos- 
sible low prices, and that a large yearly 
profit does not necessarily mean a large 
profit per pound, yard or bushel. 


“The foolish popular notion that large 
profits are always an evidence that the 
people are being robbed should be wiped 
out of the public mind,” says the Shoe and 
Leather Reporter. It is expected that the 
Woolworth five and ten cent stores will 
realize a gross profit this year of $140, 
000,000. Profiteering would be practically 
impossible in the selling of ten-cent ar- 
ticles, and it is self-evident that this large 
profit is the result of the enormous volume 
of business done by these stores, rather 
than the per cent of profit realized. 

Profits in the packing industry average 
less than two cents on every dollar. It 
would be impossible to exist on such a 
small margin of profit were it not for the 
huge volume of business handled; and if 
the volume of business were smaller, the 
wholesale price of meat would necessarily 
be higher. It is important to educate the 
public to this primary principle of business, 
so familiar to every business man, so 
that the public will not ignorantly condemn 
the packers when statements of profits of 
the industry are made public. 
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Swift Reports Business on a Normal Basis 


At the thirty-sixth annual meeting of 
Swift & Company at Chicago on January 
6, at which some 40,000 shareholders were 
represented, President Louis }. Swift con- 
gratulated them that the period of read- 
justment of values from a war basis to a 
normal basis. had been passed, and that 
it was not likely that such an experience 
would have to be gone through again in 
the present generation. 

He reported that the company’s inven- 
tories were down to a marketable basis, 
and predicted a prosperous and satisfac- 
tory future. The company’s financial 
statement for the year ending October 30, 
1920, showed an addition of over five mil- 
lion dollars to the company’s surplus dur- 
ing the year, while 12 million dollars had 
been paid out in dividends at the regular 
8 per cent rate. 

The company’s sales were more than a 
billion dollars for the year, on which the 
profit was less than half a cent on each 
dollar of sales. 

Following are some excerpts from Presi- 
dent Swift’s annual address, which serve 
to give the high lights of the situation: 

“You all know what a readjustment of 
values means—coming down from a war 
basis to a normal basis—and that is what 
we have been through. We can be thank- 
ful that we are not likely to have to go 
through this again during the lifetime of 
those present. I am glad to inform you 
that our inventories are down to a mar- 
ketable basis and I believe that our fu- 
ture will be prosperous and satisfactory 
to our shareholders. 

Prices Warrant Increased Meat 
sumption. 

“The present cost price of live stock is 
such that meat prices should be attract- 
ive to consumers. The market prices of 
wool, hides, and all other by-products are 
on a basis that should move them into 
trade channels’ promptly. These are 
among the factors that cause me to believe 
that our business this coming year will be 
prosperous. 

“Swift & Company now has over 40,000 
shareholders of record, over 13,000 of 
whom are employes. There are only four 
or five other corporations in the United 
States whose shares are more widely held. 


Con- 


“In addition to our shareholders of rec- 
ord, there are over 7,000 other employes 
who have subscribed for shares under our 
1919 employes’ stock savings plan, making 
a total of over 20,000 of our 60,000 em- 
ployes who are, or will soon become, share- 
holders of record. The results from the 
employes’ stock savings plan upon which 
we reported at the last annual meeting 
have been very encouraging, and we have 
thought it wise to keep this plan in opera- 
tion. 

“During the year we added to our sur- 
Plus $5,170,382.45 and paid dividends of 
8% amounting to $12,000,000. A _ little 
more than half our dividends, therefore, 
has been paid out of surplus earnings of 
previous years. The continuous payment 
of dividends in just such a time as we 
have been through has_ been _ possible 
through such accumulation. We are glad 
that we were in so strong a position and 
were able to do this instead of having to 
skip any dividends. 


Volume of Sales and Profit. 

“Our sales during the past year were 
over $1,100,000,000. This represents a re- 
duction from the previous year, but this 
was to be expected because of the fall in 
values and the smaller volume of live 
stock produced. It has also been the 
tendency in other lines of business. Our 
profits amounted to less than half a cent 
on each dollar of sales, indicating that 
this profit had practically no effect on 
prices. 

“Our financial statement shows an in- 
crease in real estate and improvements of 
about $6,000,000. I wish to point out that 
this is not due to a revaluation of prop- 
erty, but is an absolutely necessary in- 
crease in our fixed investment. While we 
have striven to keep our fixed properties 
to a minimum, the additions which we 
have made this year were imperative, and 
we think will make good returns on the 
investment. 

Proposed Legislation Is Dangerous. 

“We have still had to labor under the 
threat of possible adverse legislation, 
which we believe would cripple our effi- 
ciency and interfere with the orderly 
course of our business. There have been 
Congressional hearings at which Swift & 
Company has voluntarily given complete 
information about the industry, and now 
a radical measure is before the United 
States Senate. We do not believe that the 
public wants to try the experiment of 
bureaucratic control with such a compli- 
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cated industry as ours. There have been 
object lessons enough in Government in- 
terference with business to discourage 
further socialistic ventures.” 

Financial Reports. 

The balance sheet of October 30, 1920, 
is as follows, as reported by Treasurer 
L. A. Carton at the annual meeting. 

Assets: 


GN Sates < Seaidneba siecle $ 14,146,101.21 
Accounts Receivable ...... 153,503,863.49 
Po a 151,305,084.62 
Stocks and Bonds.......... 35,831,002.31 

Real Estate and Improve- 
BE voweswekwitreeees 96,119,501.77 
$450,905,553.40 


Liabilities and Capital: 
Accounts Payable .......... $19,423,234.58 
INGtee FAFRRS 2 ccccvccccss 94,604,477.40 
6% Gold Notes Due August 


ae er 25,000,000.00 
7% Gold Notes Due October 

CE iktanetawus coseen 40,000,000.00 
5% First Mortgage Sinking 

Fund Gold Bonds ........ 29,591,000.00 


pO ee ry 
Capital Stock $150,000,000.00 
Surplus 81,552,282.78 


10,734,558.64 


Total Stockholders 


Investment 231,552,282.78 


ee ee? 


$450,905,553.40 


Directors were re-elected as follows: 


L. F. Swift, Chicago; Lewis L. Clarke, 
president American Exchange National 
Bank, New York; Edward F. Swift, Chi- 
cago; M. B. Brainard, vice-president and 
treasurer Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn.; L. A. Carton, Chicago; 
Charles H. Swift, Chicago; G. F. Swift, 
Jr., Chicago; Harold H. Swift, Chicago. 

Officers for the coming year: L. F. 
Swift, president; Edward F. Swift, vice 
president; Charles H. Swift, vice presi- 
dent; G. F. Swift, Jr., vice president; Har- 
old H. Swift, vice president; L. A. Carton, 
treasurer; C. A. Peacock, secretary; W. 
W. Sherman, assistant treasurer; J. E. 
Corby, assistant secretary. 
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especially lard, in all qualities, as well as Vegetable Oils, or seeds 
and kernels. Writers of this advertisement prefer to negotiate 
onthe basis of consignments for which 75% could be paid 
upon receipt of the goods. 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head < re quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, 
pork and beef by the barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


Trade Quiet—Hogs Steady—Packing De- 
creases—Domestic Distribution Large— 
Exports Moderate. 

The action of the provision market the 
past week has not been very pronounced. 
Trading has been largely local and with- 
out feature. There has been a little de- 
mand for export, but the volume of buying 
has not been large and this has been re- 
flected in the comparatively light  ship- 
ments. The movement of hogs at Chicago 
during the month showed a total received 
of 912,858 against 1,091,187 last year, but 
the average weight this year was 4 pounds 
heavier than last year, which to a small 
extent offset the smaller receipts. 

The exports of lard for the week were 
slightly larger, amounting to 13,555,000 
Ibs., the greater part of which was again 
to the continent and Germany took nearly 
half of the entire shipment. The shipments 
of lard were a little heavier than the ship- 
ments of meat. The shipments of meat 
amounted to 10,835,000 lbs., largely to the 
United Kingdom. This total compared 
with 36,235,000 lbs. last year. 

The average price of hogs during the 
past week was $9.25 compared with $15.03 
a year ago, $17.70 two years ago during the 
Food Administration control and $16.58 
three years ago. The price of hogs con- 
tinues to be maintained at a distinct prem- 
ium over the relative price of feedstuff 
and this has also been true of the price for 
cattle. 

In connection with the question of rela- 
tive price of hogs and cattle and the rel- 
ative price of product, the analysis just 
issued by the Bureau of Markets of the 
production, exports and imports of beef 
and hog products is most interesting and 
timely. The form of the report follows 
very closely the studies made by the Food 
Administration, and continued until last 
July by the Grain Corporation. The report 
just published is based on the reports from 
packing interests all over the country and 
shows the inspected slaughter, average 
dressed weight, resulting product, and 


other items which permit of the following 
analysis: 




















: Jan. 1-Oct. Jan. 1-Oct. 
Cattie— 31, 1920. 31, 1919. 
Inspected slaughter ..... 7,082,000 8,090,000 
Av. dressed weight, Ibs. 549.02 546.49 
Product, Ibs. ..........3,888,377,000 4,420,956,000 
Secks Jan. 1.s.ccacocse 297,031,000 330,308,000 
a rere 50,027,000 57,282,000 
Total 23 36,000 4,808,546,000 
Exports 182,366,000 398,478,000 
Bteeke Oct. b..ccececoee 89,014,000 221,791,000 
| ee errr 271,381,000 620,269,000 
Total domestic distrib. .3,964,054,000 4,188,277,000 
Cattle on farms Jan. 1. 68,232,000 68,560,000 
Hogs— 
Inspected slaugliter . 380,705,000 33,751,000 
Avg. dressed weight, Ibs. 169.78 167.89 
Total product ..........5,213,082,000 5,666,306,000 
EE. c004.6 wad n0-5ee 3,002,000 11,573,000 
BeGene Fam. Levscccacces 651,651,000 809,904,000 
Total supply ..........-5,867,735,000 6,487,984,000 
Rn oe 495,317,000 1,692,355,000 
Gemees Oct. Bho. sscevse » 520,128,000 957,000 
0 a ed tere 1,015,440,000 2, ,312,000 
Apparent distribution ...4,861,295,000 4,156,671,000 
Hogs in country Jan. 1. 72,900,000 74,484,000 


Distribution of hog products increased 
in the 10 months 703,624,000 and beef prod- 
ucts decreased 224,222,000 Ibs. 

The interesting feature about this report 
is the slight gain in average dressed 
weight of both cattle and hogs. The de- 
crease in kill of cattle is 1,008,000, and the 
decrease in the packing of hogs is 3,046,- 
000. Stocks of beef products have de- 
creased over 200,000,000 lbs. during the 
year and the total of products on hand 
now is one of the smallest reported in a 
long time. The total consumption of beef 
products for ten months has decreased 
224,000,000 Ibs. At the rate of consumption 
for the ten months the total for the year 
will be about 4,700,000 lbs., which will be 
nearly 900,000,000 lbs. short of the con- 
sumption in 1918. This decrease in do- 
mestic consumption is possibly the result 


of the price of beef products compared 
with hog products. 
Consumption of hog products has _in- 


creased 705,000,000 lbs. for the ten months. 
The fact that the domestic consumption 
has increased so heavily is the most im- 
portant factor in view of the smaller total 
products. The total product decreased 
453,000,000 lbs. and the exports decreased 





A review of the provision markets 
for 1920 will be found on page 20 of 
this issue of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER. 








1,197,000,000 lbs., but even with this de- 
crease in the exports, the total stocks left 
on hand were 117,000,000 Ibs. less than a 
year ago. With the possibility of smaller 
kill of both cattle and hogs the coming 
year on account of the smaller total sup- 
ply in the country, the question of in- 
creased total domestic distribution of beef 
and hog products is most important. The 
domestic distribution of beef products for 
the ten months was 76,000,000 Ibs. in ex- 
cess of the total production and the con- 
sumption of pork products was only 352,- 
000,000 Ibs. below the total production. 

The monthly report of provision stocks 
showed moderate gain of lard, compared 
with Nov. 30, but the grand total is slight- 
ly less than for the corresponding time last 
year. The total stocks of meats increased 
22,000,000 ibs., but the grand total is 20,- 
000,000 Ibs. less than at the correspending 
time last year. The figures for the Chi- 
cago stocks follow: 








Dec. 31, Nov. 30, Dee. 31, 
1920 1920. 1919. 

Pork, new, bbls..... 550 84 4,132 

ae eee 1,253 15 

Other, bbls. 23,256 3 40,810 

Lard, new, Ibs......13,347,004 3,16 12,131,224 

te. eee 494,344 1,953,949 2,203,510 

Ceet, TB. eke 7,534,519 3,090,348 7,244,158 

Total ............21,357,867 8,240,782 21,578,892 
Ribs, new, Ibs....... 3,227,275 435,792 2 


Previous, Ibs. 90,663 265,638 





Total cut meats, lbs.88,073,858 66,934,552 117,738,849 


PORK—The market the past week was 
dull and barely steady. Western meat 
stocks during December increased about 
45,000,000 Ibs. and are slightly more than 
a year ago. At New York mess was quoted 
$29@30, family $40@44 and short clears 
at $33@38. At Chicago mess pork was 
quotable at $24.00. 

LARD—The market for lard was quiet 
but rumors were current of fair size Eng- 
lish orders in the market which tended to 
make a steadier tone. At New York prime 
western was quoted $13.75@13.85, middle 
western $13.45@13.50, New York City 13c 
nominal, refined to the continent 16%c, 
South American 16%c, Brazil kegs 17%c 
and compound 11@11%c, according to 
brand. At Chicago loose lard was $1.00 
under January and leaf lard 12%c. 

BEEF—The market was dull and steady 
with prices about unchanged. At New 
York mess was quoted $16@18, packet 
$19@21 and family $27@29. Extra India 
Mess was quoted at $45@48. 





Right Cooking Demands 
Right Heat 





Adjustment > 






Powers Regulators are labor sav- 
ers. They make it possible to push 
in equipping the cooking and scalding 
your product through on schedule. 
The accurate, even, correct cooking 
temperature which they automati- 
cally maintain reduces your cooking 
problem to one question—how long 





Cracked casings on franks and bologna are due mainly to 
one cause—overcooking—too much steam used. Save your 


steam and meat products by equipping your kettles and cook- 
ing vats with 


POWERS HEAT REGULATORS 


With these efficient automatic heat regulators on your 
cooking you are assured that the life, taste, and tenderness 
will not be boiled out of your product, because the right cook- 
ing temperature, so necessary to making the goods stand up 
well, will always be maintained. 


does the product need to be cooked? 
No need of a man to watch the cooke- 
ing and decide when “‘it’s done.” 

Now is the right time to equip 
all your vats and kettles with Pow- 
ers Heat Regulators. Consult our 
more than thirty years of experience 
in heat regulation. Make full use 
of the information we have gained 
processes of many of the largest 
packing plants. No problem too 
large and none too small. 


Write us today. 


The Powers Regulator Co. 


Specialists in Aut tic Heat Control 


964 Architects Bldg., New York. 2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago 
375 The Federal St. Bldg., Boston. 
The Canadian Powers Regulator Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Steam 
Valve> 








Thermostatic 
Motor —> 





Powers Regulator ys 
1102 


No. 16. 
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MEAT EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES. 


Exports of meat and meat products dur- 
ing the month of November, 1920, by coun- 
tries of destination—figures which ordi- 
narily would not be available for another 
thirty days—are shown as follows in a spe- 
cial report to The National Provisioner: 


BEEF CANNED Pounds. 
Ee eee 66 
FO CTE 23,087 
United Kingdom.... 111,600 
CO eer 34,515 
Newfoundland and 

LODTAGOP .ccccces 1,200 
Other countries 112,293 

BEEF FRESH 
Belgium ........... 2,498,389 
ee 56,599 
Netherlands ........ 30,000 
United Kingdom . 305,016 
SES a ae re 67,752 
a ee ee 6,480 
Other countries 127,659 

BEEF PICKLED 
EE, cavisis ¢:0:0%e 93,605 
EE iio nas, 016.040 105,492 
Netherlands ........ 125,500 
rare 95,000 
United Kingdom.... 276,976 


Canad2 128,930 


Newfoundland and 

LGDTAGOP ....ccccce 459,200 
Wet Fe co scccvs 195,115 
South America...... 125,310 
Other countries ..... 72,963 


OLEO OIL 


CO ee ee 210,785 
Oo , eer 62,769 
a. A reer 37,004 
I <0... cepaae 192.297 
| ER eee 377,906 
Netherlands ........ 2,078,417 
a aa ey oe 1,229,720 
Perr e 714,630 
Turkey in Europe... 1,231,398 
United Kingdom .... 807,267 
Newfoundland and 
vO  geeerrrrce 225,118 
Turkey in Asia..... 74,615 
Other countries.... 250,086 
OLEOMARGARINE ... 596,480 
TEER dvcvvevieéeoas 1,659,001 
BACON 
PN ht al eadsesen 4,157,642 
NED nc Svs dawns 206,388 
France tne aceite 622,930 
Germany ........... 5,578,421 
A ee re 3,103,911 
Netherlands ........ 4,283,803 
ere 688, 042 2 
eee 1,958,391 
United Kingdom... . .33,179,684 
TEE ces cab a vies 979,221 
I ee a one tac y 





Other countries..... 560,605 
HAMS AND SHOULDERS 


| RE ra: 524,105 
ED. adeno ae eaeen 209,570 
Pe, ee 132,062 
Netherlands ........ 12,640 
United Kingdom.... 8,238,876 
NE io haat a a bata 57,274 
Ee ee 13,646 
DE ca ee he eealed d 136,814 
SRR Sap eae 1,582,589 
Other countries ..... 290,304 
LARD 
ND en woke @ anulaalann 2,851,782 
a, EE RE era 626,864 
III on. Sn wlohe 19,792,020 
Pe Sabaiaitettcrsldarss 4,499,959 
Netherlands ........ 14,461,679 
et ae 65,825 
Re 460, 004 
Switzerland ........ 84,238 
United Kingdom .... 7,850,320 
CY oc oagaeeeeuee 499,937 
NO aN sleek a a te 644,531 
3 la : 4,636,755 
Dominican Republic. 44,524 
MEE oc deik< eons enes 48,770 
eee 25,304 
ere 149,334 


Other countries ..... 564,463 


Value. 


374,758 
14,149 
4,252 
46,480 
13,563 
1,198 
251,29 


19,626 
20,149 
14,706 
11,515 
51,390 
14,688 


56,638 
25,036 
15,732 
10,158 


36,020 
12,385 
6,578 
38,579 
72,580 
375,521 
229,917 
132,355 
225,674 
151,977 


44,737" 


13,390 
411,77 
142,118 
227,017 


825,730 
36,067 
122,768 
1,14£ 5519 
509,477 


842,089. 


133,025 
375,105 
8,749,157 
246,214 
548,537 
130,355 


101,542 
46,485 
24,218 
4,496 
2,267,218 
14,152 
5,083 
61,77 t 
534,917 

109,951 


610,017 


1,101,960 
11,599 
12,636 

5,985 
35,108 
133,146 


THE NATIONAL 









NEUTRAL LARD 


i) ere 13,645 3,732 
Netherlands ........ 91,476 23,794 
ear 167,478 44,888 
eee 107,193 28,349 
United Kingdom ... 511,631 117,284 
Other countries ..... 201,389 48,552 
PORK CANNED ...... 55,571 28,204 
tat! eee 2,515,415 620,078 
PORK PICKLED 
Saree 20,000 3,600 
| RSE ee 30,577 5,910 
Ae 15,400 1,145 
5A a 78,376 14,366 
United Kingdom .... 94,600 21,086 
OREO 1,440,412 224,167 
Newfoundland and 
Leprager ........ 205,541 31,485 
British West Indies. 125,000 20,784 
2 eRe ae 97,408 22,108 
Other countries ..... 498,122 79,487 
LARD COMPOUNDS 
re 12,500 3,015 
eA 181,281 33,086 
Netherlands ........ 2,200 400 
on, ee ee 450,420 85,147 
United Kingdom.... 749,387 120,839 
eee 528,948 90,574 
Trinidad and Tobago 72,840 11,303 
ase ae 878,939 159,126 
ior ere 61,920 12,964 
Other countries .... 354,987 65,911 
MUTTON, EXCEPT 

CANNED .200c0% 108,726 22,098 
SAUSAGE CANNED... 373,803 117,771 
SAUSAGE, ALL OTH- 

Pree ere 402,983 161,203 
SAUSAGE CASINGS.. 2,439,929 451,730 
ig) ee 989,263 163,346 
ALL OTHER MEAT PRODUCTS 

SUNY 6b owatcncwcedeswss 164,281 
ALL OTHER MEAT URODUCTS 434,647 

TOTAL MEAT PRODUCTS. $35,751,373 





IMPORTS OF MEATS AND PRODUCTS 

Imports of meats and products at the 
port of New York during November, 1920, 
are reported as follows: 


BACON AND HAMS—Denmark, 50 Ibs.; 
Canada, 20,114 ibs.; total, 20,164 Ibs. 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGE—Canada, 42 Ibs.; 


Hong Kong, 9,072 lbs.; total, 9,114 Ibs. 
OTHER CANNED MEATS— France, 30,- 
593 lbs.; Italy, 22 lbs.; Spain, 2,142 lbs.; 
England, 300 lbs.; Canada, 15,770 Ilbs.; 
Uruguay, 1,230 lbs.; Hong Kong, 2,766 
lbs.; Australia, 337 lbs.; total, 54,160 Ibs. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS—Germany, 1,000 
lbs.; Iceland, 23,310 Ibs.; Netherlands, 5,- 
600 lbs.; Turkish Europe, 3,365 lbs.; Eng- 
land, 19,718 Ibs.; Canada, 1,372  Ibs.; 
Argentina, 194,933 Ibs.; Brazil, 8,892 Ibs.; 
Uruguay, 23,658 lbs.; China, 86,593 Ibs.; 
Turkish Asia, 8,000 lbs.; Australia, 34,710 
lbs.; New Zealand, 35,012 lbs.; total, 446,- 
163 lbs. 

TALLOW—Argentina, 224,082 lbs.; New 
Zealand, 21,001 lbs.; total, 245,083 Ibs. 

OTHER MEAT PRODUCTS — Total, 
103,026 Ibs. 


o——_ 
EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 
Exports of hog products from the At- 
lantic ports by countries of destination, for 
the week ending Saturday, January 1, 1921, 
are reported to The National Provisioner 
as follows: 











Pork, Lard, Meats, 

bbls. Ibs. lbs. 
Liverpool ....... 2,086,000 4,796,000 
Pe re 750,000 3,070,000 
a ae Ie kcaemesd 
Other Eng. ports ... 1,540,000 482,000 
BREWOED 20 ecce a 306,000 245,000 
EE os vic cae 50 6,436,000 1,333,000 
po” eee 1,930,000 339,000 
ere et eee rere ee cr 165,000 

Other Continental 

MONG Se ices tae 289,000 174,000 
Elsewhere ...... 210 137,000 130,000 
OGRE siicacedn 260 13,555,000 10,835,000 


PROVISIONER 
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MEAT SUPPLIES IN DECEMBER. 

Official reports of receipts and slaugh- 
ters’ of livestock at eight markets during 
December, 1920, with comparative totals, 
are as follows: 














RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago .. 252,530 48,945 870,650 336,567 
Kansas City 117,501 17,544 193,862 105,217 
Omaha 97,157 3,752 189,450 142,194 
St. Joe .... 32,569 3,571 161,684 68,404 
Sioux City.. 45,183 1,582 152,133 31,948 
Denver .... 28,877 2,125 21,544 35,084 
Wichita 9,044 aiapeaapae 19,621 645 
Cleveland .. 8,139 8,895 98,030 36,805 
Total, '20. 590,800 86,414 1,706,974 816,814 
Total, "19. 1,007,355 118,164 2,204,250 1,395,331 
SLAUGHTERS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago . 121, = 42,589 695,185 227,027 
Kansas bend 67,828 11,114 154,088 78,628 
Omaha 52,59: 2,116 158,900 100,328 
St. Joe 2,95 3,086 135,498 57,063 
Sioux City. 24,210 1,486 94,904 22,550 
Denver 9,232 1,845 19,792 10,122 
Wichita ... 2,862 eseetes 19,127 509 
Cleveland .. 7,364 8,486 75,343 16,467 
Total, ’20. 308,380 70,522 1,352,837 512,694 
Total, °19 550,446 103,680 1,913,859 771,605 
a 


1920 CANADIAN MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Marketings of Canadian meat animals at 
the eight leading stockyards, as compiled 
for 1920 by the Industrial and Develop- 
ment Council of Canadian Meat Packers, 
Toronto, show the total number of head 
as 2,433,646. This was 373,000 less than 


in 1919. The total wags made up as fol- 
lows: Cattle, 896,553; calves, 247,094; 
sheep, 603,941; hogs, 686,058. The cor- 


responding figures for 1919 were: Cattle, 
1,052,090; calves, 249,017; sheep, 598,844; 
hogs, 906,244. 

For the first time returns were available 
from the new stockyards at Moose Jaw 
and Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. The 
receipts at the separate centers were as 
follows: 

Calves. Swine. 


Cattle. Sheep. 














TOTERGD  ovcccevecc 296,798 75,557 269,698 321,999 
Montreal 

(both yards) Be 98, 789 123,966 188,279 143,780 

(eee 293,132 24,566 $2,524 145,459 

ae . 92,500 14,290 29,326 

Edmonton 44 076 6,466 26,142 

Moose Jaw . . 62,554 1,578 16,688 

Prince Albert 8,614 666 2,664 

896.553 247, 094 603,941 686,058 

so— — 
EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS. 


Exports of provisions from the Atlantic and Gulf 


ports for the week ending Jan. 1, 1921, with com- 
parisons: 
PORK, BBLS. 

From. 
Week Week Novy. 1, 1920, 

ende ed Jan. ended Jan. to Jan. 

2 3, 1920. 1, 1921. 
United Kingdom ... ....... 70 235 
Continent ......+-.. 50 1,790 2,171 
ee Se ee ee ee 1,345 
ee eee re 3,792 
Race. agieigees 51 
Other countries ....  ....... 291 
TOES. cincavenses 50 12,885 





United Ktepdemn 
Continent .......... 2,439, 
So. and Cent. Amer. 
Wee TRG. fc ccwcce 
B. N. A. Colonies... 
Other countries .... 





jreweeelns 11,605,500 





Totals 24, 032, 200 95,844,602 
LARD, LBS. 

Tnited Kingdom 2. 970,600 854,000 29,678,980 

COMPIMORE. oc c.vecic ce 8,945,704 7,241,628 74,657,104 

So. and Cent. Amer. ....... = eeseeees 515.921 

OGG GOED ecctccs sequnen 34,000 1,21 3 

ea ee eee 





500 
Other countries .... 83. 320 






MMM cxincakecc: 11,916,304 8, 28 106,157,848 





RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 
Pork, Bacon and 
From— Ibs. hams, Ibs. Lard, Ibs. 
rn 50 =. 8,412,500 §=10,172,304 
PE  beeineéwee renee ae 5,752,000 1,581,000 
Philadelphia a ietnea teers lf 
3altimore 15,000 


i oa he B.... "1,826,000 








Ns ) MEE Sbie ee 6 cacw's 5O i, - 5, 500 11,916,304 
Previous week .........- 550 4 20,116,880 
Two weeks ago.......... 4.412 101 182° 9,027,449 
Cor. week, 1919......... 1,960 24,032,200 8,129,628 


Comparative summary of aggregate 
Ibs., from Noy. 1, 1920, to Jan. 1, 1921: 


exports, in 





1920 
1920 to 1921. 1919 to 1920. Decrease. 
DO ‘auiemewsewcnee 2.587.000 1,181,800 *1,405,000 
Bacon and hams... 95. 844. 602 270,394,401 214,549,799 
MES scat +devoweres 1106. 157,848 117,348,069 11,190,221 


*Increase. 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE AND SOAP 


TALLOW —The market for tallow’ the 
past week has been very quiet but has 
been firm, with offerings small and more 
interest in evidence from consumers owing 
to the much better feeling in the market 
for stearine. The continued slow demand 
for soap however is against any material 
advance at present, while foreign demand 
is also quiet. At New York prime city was 
quoted 5%c, special loose 6%4c and edible 
9c nominal. At Chicago packers No. 1 was 
quoted at 5%@6c and edible at 74@7%. 

OLEOSTEARINE—A better feeling in 
the market for stearine which set in about 
two weeks ago continued the past week, 
and with a rather small trade, prices ad- 
vanced another half to one cent a pound. 
There were sales at New York as high as 


9c, but sales were made later at 8%c. 
Domestic demand was better and rumors 
were current of some export buying. At 
New York oleo was quoted at 8%@9c and 
at Chicago 10@10'éc. 

OLEO OIL—The market the past week 
was dull and barely steady. At New York 
extra was quoted at 17144c and at Chicago 
at 14@14éc. 








SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








NEATSFOOT OIL—The market was dull 
and unchanged following the holiday, with 
pure refined at New York $1.10 per gallon, 
extra number one at 90c, number one 85c 
and prime at 80@85c. 

LARD OIL—The market was quiet and 
weaker with demand slow and a little pres- 
sure to sell. Edible was quoted at $1.50@ 
1.55 per gal., extra number one 80@85c, 
number one 78@80c and prime 75@78c. 

GREASES—The demand for grease the 
past week showed very little improvement 
but in some quarters a steadier tone for 
the market was reported. The advance in 
oleostearine tended to check offerings but 
consumers showed little interest. At New 
York yellow and choice house were 44@ 
4%c, brown 3%@4%c and white 5%4@ 
6%c, while at Chicago brown was 4@4%c, 
house 44,@4%c and yellow 5@5\c. 


—? 


GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from the 
Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, Jan. 5.—Quotations on green 
and sweet pickled meats, f. o. b. Chicago, 
loose, are as follows: 


Regular Hams—Green, 8@10 lbs. avg., 
18c; 10@12 lbs. avg., 17%c; 12@14 lbs. 
avg., 1644c; 14@16 lbs. avg., 16%4c; 16@18 
Ibs. avg., 16144c; 18@20 lbs. avg., 16\4c. 
Sweet pickled, 8@10 lbs. avg., 18c; 10@12 
Ibs. avg., 174%4c; 12@14 Ibs. avg., 16%c; 
14@16 lbs. avg., 164%4c; 16@18 lbs. aveg., 
1614%4c; 18@20 lbs. avg., 16%4e. 

Skinned Hams—Green, 14@16 lbs. avg., 
174%c; 16@18 lbs. avg., 17144c; 18@20 lbs. 
avg., 174%c; 20@22 lbs. avg., 17c; 22@24 
Ibs. avg., 164%c. Sweet pickled, 14@16 lbs. 
avg., 164%c; 16@18 lbs. avg., 164%c; 18@20 
Ibs. avg., 16144c; 20@22 lbs. avg., 16c; 22@ 
24 lbs. avg., 15%ce. 

Picnic Hams—Green, 4@6 lbs. avg., 11c; 
6@8 lbs. avg., 10144c; 8@10 lbs. avg., 9%c; 
10@12 lbs. avg., 9c. Sweet pickled, 4@6 
Ibs. avg., 12%4c; 6@8 Ibs. avg., 121%4¢c; 8@10 
Ibs. avg., 11144c; 10@12 lbs avg., 11c. 

Clear Bellies—Green, 6@8 lbs. avg., 
201%4c; 8@10 Ibs. avg., 18%c; 10@12 lbs. 
avg., 16144c; 12@14 lbs. avg., 15%c; 14@16 
Ibs. avg., 15c. Sweet pickled, 6@8 Ibs. 
avg., 18c; 8@10 lbs. avg., 17c; 10@12 lbs. 
avg., 16c; 12@14 lbs. avg., 15%c; 14@16 





Ibs. avg., 15c. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


CANADIAN CATTLE MARKETS. 
Sales of cattle and calves at chief Cana- 
dian centers, with top prices for selects, 
compared to the same time a month and 
a year ago, are reported as follows by 
the Markets Intelligence Division of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture for 
the week ending Dec. 30, 1920: 
CATTLE. 
Sales 





Top price good steers 
Week Same Week Week Same Week 
ending week, ending ending week, ending 
Dec. 30. 1919. Dec. 23. Dec. 30. 1919. Dec. 23. 

Toronto (U. 

S. Y.) 








b .)...1,552 1,272 2,819 $12.00 $13.50 $13.00 
Montreal (Pt. 

St. Chs.). 232 490 $98 10.00 12.00 11.00 
Montreal (E. 

End) ... 243 792 1,628 10.00 12.00 11.00 
Winnipeg 408 948 3,286 8.00 12.50 7.5 
Calgary ... 387 1,039 1,455 7.28 10.85 7.75 
Edmonton . 129 449 716 7.50 9.25 7.50 

CALVES. 
a Sales —— Top price good calves 
Week Same Week Week Same Week 


ending week, ending ending week, ending 
Dec, 30. 1919. Dec. 23. Dec. 80. 1919. Dec. 28 
Toronto (U. 


S Fy... TS 336 363 $17.00 $21.00 $16.50 
Montreal (Pt. 

St. Chs.). 56 210 228 «18.00 16.75 13.00 
Montreal (E. 

End) ... 70 119 317 «18.00 16.75 13.00 
Winnipeg . 33 124 244 9.00 7.50 8.50 
Calgary ... 108 120 126 8.00 9.00 7.235 
Edmonton . 29 161 68 7.00 srewane 8.00 

— 


CANADIAN HOG MARKETS. 


Sales of hogs at chief Canadian centers 
for the week ending Dec. 30, 1920, are re- 
ported as follows by the Markets Intel- 
ligence Division of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with top prices for 
selects, compared to a month and a year 
ago: 

Sales 
Week Same Week 
ending week, ending 
Dec. 30. 1919. Dec. 23. 
Toronto (U. 
a ¥.) 





— Top price selects — 
Week Same Week 
ending week, ending 
Dec. 30. 1919. Dec. 23. 





S. -)...2,540 3,399 4,036 $17.00 $18.25 $16.5" 
Montreal (Pt. 

St. Chs.). 475 939 1,426 18.50 18.75 17.50 
Montreal (E. 

End) 361 431 1,636 18.50 18.75 17.50 
Winnipeg 668 880 2,25¢ 15.00 17.00 14.25 
Calgary ... 107 140 7 16.25 16.25 14.75 
Edmonton . 104 147 432 15.75 15.75 14.25 

ee 


CANADIAN MUTTON MARKETS. 

Sales of sheep and lambs at chief Cana- 
dian centers, with top prices for good 
lambs, compared with a month and a year 
ago, are reported by the Markets Intelli- 
gence Division of the Dominion Depart- 


ment of Agriculture for the week ending 


Dec. 30, 1920, as follows: 


Sales Top price good lambs 
Week Same Week Week Same Week 

ending week, ending ending week, ending 
Dec. 30. 1919. Dec. 23. Dec. 30. 1919. Dec. 23. 





Toronto (U, 

oe ¥.).<. Ct 987 3,533 $13.00 $19.00 $15.50 
Montreai (Pt. 

St. Chs.). 818 1,972 1,308 12.00 16.50 153.00 
Montreal (E, 

End) ... 573 1,312 1,921 12.00 16.50 15.00 
Winnipeg 727 249 2,421 ee cahian 12.50 
Calgary ... 425 1,125 1,050 10.50 12.00 10.75 
Edmonton . 138 160 1 10.00 9.00 10.00 

EE 





PORK CUTS AT NEW YORK. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
H. C. Zaun.) 

New York, Jan. 5, 1921.—Wholesale 
prices on green and sweet pickled pork 
cuts in New York City are reported as 
follows: Pork loins, 29c; green hams, 8@ 
10 lbs., 23c; 10@12 lbs., 22c; 12@14 lbs., 
21c; green clear bellies, 8@10 lbs., 21c; 
10@12 lbs., 20c; 12@14 lbs., 19c; green rib 
bellies, 10@12 lbs., 19c; 12@14 lbs., 19c; 
sweet pickled clear bellies, 6@8 lbs., 16c; 
8@10 lbs., 17c; 10@12 lbs. 16c; 12@14 
Ibs., 15¢; sweet pickled rib bellies, 10@ 
12 lbs., 15c; 12@14 lbs., 15c; sweet pickled 
hams, 8@10 lbs., 21c; 10@12 lbs., 20c; 
12@14 lbs., 19c; dressed hogs, 16%,c; city 

steam lard, 13c; compound, 11%c. 

Western prices on green cuts are as 
follows: Pork loins, 8@10 lbs., 25@26c; 10 
@12 lbs., 24@25c; 12@14 lbs., 23@24c; 14 
@16 lbs., 21@22c; skinned shoulders, 17c; 
boneless butts, 25@26c; Boston butts, 21 
@22c; lean trimmings, 15c; regular trim- 
mings, 1lc; spareribs, 14c; neck ribs, 4c; 
kidneys, 5c; livers, 2c; tails, 9c; pig 
tongues, l6c. 

—_4o—_—_ 
MEAT SUPPLIES. AT PHILADELPHIA. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under city and federal in- 
spection at Philadelphia, Pa., are officially 
reported as follows for the week ending 
Dec. 31, 1920, with comparisons: 

Western dressed meats: 


This week. Last week. 
Steers, carcasses 957 5 


1,516 





COTE, CORCRNOOD co. ee sccecces 900 770 
Bulls, carcasses 41 73 
Veal, carcasses ........ 1,174 1,443 
Lambs, carcasses 4,861 4,417 
Mutton, carcasses oo. 2,008 2,096 
a Sh ER SES ene ee ee 590,076 386,137 
Local slaughters: 
SE aaeaics eewun.cs 2,168 1,623 
eS Serer rrr 955 1,080 
EN. case .piaicce-nmeweigan wanes 4,482 6,002 
MEE -sutdacd aa snake nan Gest 17,624 23,314 
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AN UNUSUAL SITUATION IN VEGETABLE OILS. 


Scarce and Higher Cotton Oil the Logical Result 
Written for The National Provisioner by John Aspegren. 


At the end of the year 1920, it is natural 
that we feel like reviewing the conditions 
that have made that year one of the most 
unusual in the history of the vegetable oil 
trade. Never before have we had in such 
a short space of time such fluctuations, 
and proportionately such a large drop in 
prices. 

The conditions which during the war 


put up prices of all commodities would 
naturally be reversed with the declaration 
of peace, and it was to be expected that 
immediately following same we would have 
a prolonged term of declining prices. Such 
was not the case, however, and about Au- 
gust, 1919, we had higher prices for many 
kinds of vegetable oils than even during 
the war. 

The desire to work was for the first few 
years after the war conspicuous by its 
absence. Production fell off in most prod- 
ucts and most occupations. Short weekly 
and daily hours were substituted for a full 
week’s and full day’s work. 

With the falling off in production, prices 
naturally climbed. Eventually, however, 
they reached a point beyond the consum- 
er’s grasp. Meantime savings had been 
dissipated, net earnings reduced by tre- 
mendous taxation, and so, as we might say, 
the end of the rope was reached. 

Still, it was not reasonable to suppose 
that this would mean immediately a tre- 
mendous drop. The Federal Reserve Board, 
however, realizing the danger of the situa- 
tion, put the screws on the inflation, and 
money became scarcer and scarcer. This 
action, added to an already tense situation 
developed by the natural conditions, un- 
doubtedly brought about a much more 
rapid collapse than otherwise would have 
been the case. 

In the general tumble of prices vegetable 
oils fared about as well—or as badly—as 
other commodities. Probably worse, be- 
cause a new crop happened to come on 
the market just at that time. In the mean- 
time depression in the Orient had preceded 
our depression, and right in the midst of 
our own depression we are now finding 
that a similar one has developed in Eu- 
rope, so that the depression is practically 
world-wide. This has brought with it a 
curtailment of consumption everywhere. 


Swing of the Pendulum. 

It has been said that the further you 
push the pendulum one way, the further 
it will go the other way. And this is un- 
doubtedly a good illustration of the present 
state of affairs in cottonseed oil. 

It is, of course, now apparent to us that 
the price of 25 cents for crude oil that was 
paid during the summer of 1919 repre- 
sented the utmost swing of the pendulum 
at that time. As against this, we have 
now seen it swing down the other side to 
51% cents; in other words, to practically 
22 per cent only of its former price. It 
certainly appears as if it had swung from 
one extreme to the other. 

At the present time the same amount of 
money in the consumer’s hand will buy 
almost five times as much cottonseed oil 
as it did at that time. Even if our earn- 
ings were cut in half, it would be possible 
to buy twice as much as at that time. 

The present declining tendency in all 
commodities has made the consumer shy, 
and he is buying only as he has to have 
the commodity. He waits till the last 
minute, and he doesn’t lay in any stock. 

The retail merchant pursues the same 
policy, and is buying only from hand to 
mouth, with as little goods on the shelf as 
possible. The wholesale merchant is act- 
ing on the same principle. 

The manufacturer, and in most cases the 
producer, needs money; he cannot get 
funds on account of the strained financial 
conditions. He has to sell and is unable 








to carry the goods for any length of time. 
This leaves whatever stocks there are in 
the country practically on the hands of 
the original first producer, with hardly any 
reserve stocks anywhere. Should, there- 
fore, any strength develop suddenly, every- 
body would be caught unawares and a 
scramble to buy would develop a strange 
situation. 
Vegetable Oils Are Very Cheap. 

Vegetable oils today, especially cotton- 
seed oil, are exceedingly cheap. They are 
within the reach of all, irrespective of 
whether earnings or salary or wages have 
been cut or not. Competition with other 
oils practically has been eliminated. 

Nothing can illustrate this better than 
the following official figures on importa- 
tions of other oils and oil-bearing seeds, 
especially Oriental ones. Total importa- 
tions of cocoanut oil, soya bean oil, peanut 
oil and nut oil, olive oil, palm oil, palm 
kernel oil, and cottonseed oil, plus the 
cocoanut oil contained in the copra im- 
ported, give the following figures: 

Total importation during the period from 
August 1, 1917, to July 31, 1918, 1,023,321, 
184 pounds. 

For the period from August 1, 1918, to 
July 31, 1919, 1,042,901,124 pounds. 

For the period from August 1, 1919, to 
July 31, 1920, we already find a decrease, 
with a total importation of 895,628,140 
pounds. Since August Ist, however, a 
tremendous decrease has taken place, the 
total importations for the months of Au- 
gust, September and October amounting to 
only 119,701,687 pounds, or at the rate of 
less than 500,000,000 pounds a year. In 
other words, less than one-half of the 
preceding year. 
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In view of the fact that at the present 
time, after deducting freight and other 
transportation charges, there is hardly any- 
thing left to the original producer in the 
Orient, it is to be expected that the de- 
crease in imports will become even more 
accentuated. Take, for instance, soya bean 
oil, of which we had during the seasons 
1918-1920 an average monthly importation 
of about 20 million pounds. For the last 
month for which statistics are available, 
namely October, the importation is only 
226,347 pounds; in other words, practically 
nothing. 


Scarcity and Higher Prices for Cotton Oil. 


It is possible that fairly large quantities 
of cottonseed which otherwise would have 
been crushed will be used in putting on 
the ground for fertilizer purposes. The 
present low prices are therefore liable to 
lay the foundations for an eventual short- 
age next summer. It is true that, with the 
present financial conditions, and the pres- 
ent money scarcity, nothing seems to war- 
rant price advances; but we have to look 
a little further. 


And while, therefore, the immediate out- 
look might be uncertain, the fundamental 
conditions prevailing at the present time 
certainly seem to indicate a scarcity of oil 
next summer, with very much higher prices 
as a result. After a commodity has de- 
clined from 25 cents down to 5% cents a 
pound, as has been the case with crude 
cottonseed oil, there is certainly more 
room at the top than there is at the bottom. 


We are living at a time when all con- 
ditions are upset; when fiucuations are 
rapid and sometimes unexpected; when we 
go from one extreme to another one. 
Eventually, things will settle themselves 
down again, and so it is to be expected 
that the pendulum will again work back- 
wards, away from the present low-price 
swing. 





Oil Mill Leader Aske Help for Producer 


Following is the New Year’s message 
from the leader of the oil milling industry 
in the United States, President J. J. Law- 
ton, of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association. The cottonseed products in- 
dustry has suffered perhaps in greater 





J. J. LAWTON, 
President Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


measure than any other food industry in 
the country in the recent slump in values. 
But President Lawton sounds an optimistic 
note, and emphasizes the necessity of sup- 
porting and co-operating with the producer 
whose interests are those of the food in- 
dustries. 


President Lawton telegraphs as follows: 
“Hartsville, S. C., Jan. 1, 1921. 
“Editor, The National Provisioner: 

“As president of the Interstate Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association, from the veri- 
table slough of despond in which the oil 
milling industry finds itself on account of 
the business depression, I greet THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER and its readers, 
in good cheer and confidence at this dawn 
of the new year, believing that the in- 
domitable spirit of America has won as 
usual,-and that it is also the dawn of a 
new era of prosperity. 

“Losses are like water over the dam. 
Let us forget them, and unite in rebuilding 
our trade on a sure foundation of economy 
and efficiency. Down with pessimism and 
inactivity; up with optimism and progress. 

“We are passing through times that are 
new, and so abnormal that no one can tell 
from day to day what to expect. The South 
and West, which are largely agricultural, 
are hit hard. Farmers as a rule have no 
surplus to fall back upon, and present 
prices spell bankruptcy to many of them. 
To quote a noted speaker: ‘If cities should 
be destroyed they will rise again, but if 
farmers are made bankrupt our prosperity 
is gone, for they are the people that feed 
and clothe the world.’ 

“Therefore, from a selfish standpoint, if 
from no higher motive, we should strive 
to aid the farmers in their struggle to 
avoid bankruptcy. Our interests in edible 
oil milling are inseparable from the in- 
terests of American farmers, and our 
future prosperity depends on close co- 
operation between all factors in the in- 
dustry. 

“Joined hands between men who make 
and men who use, men who sell and men 
who buy, and between those who plant and 
harvest and those who manufacture the 
products, will bring about better conditions 
than can be lassoed by all the depart- 
mental red tape at Washington.” 
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Markets Dull—Undertone Not Strong— 
Cotton Oil Makes New Lows—Trade 
Awaiting Developments. 


The market for vegetable oils the past 
week continued rather dull following the 
nolidays and price changes were not very 
pronounced. The developments were 
rather irregular. In some of the vegeta- 
ble oils demand from shorts brought a 
stiffening in prices, but cottonseed oil 
on the New York Produce Exchange con- 
tinued ‘its downward course and again 
registered new low levels for the season. 
To a great extent the trade was profes- 
sional in character, as outside interest 
was down to the minimum and the trade 
was inclined to go slow and await devel- 
opments. 

Sentiment in the main continued against 
the markets with the chief argument 
against present prices the absence of con- 
suming demand. Domestic trade, accord- 
ing to cash handlers, was of a hand-o- 
mouth character and export demand was 
lacking. Liquidation in cotton oil was on 
at times owing to the weakness in other 
speculative markets and stop loss orders 
carried the list down to new lows for the 
season with considerable pressure on the 


market at all times from one of the lead- 
ing refiners. 

Crude oil was at a favorable hedging 
basis and support from the ‘West and 
South, where the principal long interest 
is believed to exist, was limited to the 
extreme setbacks. The better tone in the 
Foreign Exchange markets and the rally 
in securities had only temporary influence 
and was offset largely by the persistent 
heaviness in the western lard market and 
by moderate deliveries on January con- 
tracts, which thus far have totaled less 
than 7,000 bbls. Liquidation in January at 
one time put the current option to a dis- 
count of 85 points under May and reduced 
the open interests considerably. During 
the early part of next week expectations 


are that 5,000 bbis. more will be delivered 
on January contracts and this, according 
to well-posted interests, will practically 
clean up the open interest. 

Crude oil the past week has been rela- 
tively firm. Offerings have been small 
and after selling down to about 5%%c in 





A review of the cottonseed oil situ- 
ation in 1920 will be found on page 20 
of this issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 











the Southeast, the market rallied to 6c. 
Below 6c the offerings are very small, but 
around 6c there is a disposition on the 
part of the southern mills to let go of 
some of their holdings. Southern advices 
continue to indicate that crude production 
is on the decrease, but the local trade 
ignores this fact at the present time. It 
was intimated that southern mills had sold 
quite a little crude oil to refiners and 
taken July options against it at about 
300 points difference, and it was said that 
quite a little crude was being worked on 
at a difference of 310 points, 

Demand for compound lard the past 
week has been small and disappointing. 
This is partly due to the mild weather 
throughout the country and to the ab- 
sence of export demand. Demand for pure 
lard was slow, but rumors were current 
that quite liberal export orders for lard 


for England were in the market. The 
action of the butter market is being 
watched closely in cottonseed oil. But- 


ter during the past few weeks has de- 
clined 10c per lb. and many believe that 
owing to the pressure of foreign butters 
on the domestic market and the open 
winter, which will increase butter produc- 
tion at a time when it should be decreas- 
ing, will bring about much lower levels. 
The drop in butter is expected to effect 
the market for oleomargarine, the demand 
for which at present is small enough. 
Tallow has been very firm at 64c for 
special loose, owing to the advance in 
oleostearine of %c to 1c a Ib. the past 
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week. Compound lard is still quoted at 
11@11%c in car lots, according to brand, 
while greases were nominal at the sea- 
son’s low level, with brown and choice 
house at 3%@4'%c, and white 5% @6'c. 

Cocoanut oil was somewhat stronger 
owing to demand from shorts, and nearby 
Manila shipment from the coast advanced 
9%,c, while soya bean oil was 5%c in 
sellers’ tanks January-April shipment; 
oriental peanut oil around 74c January 
shipment and corn oil at 6%c in sellers’ 
tanks. 

The declines in cotton oil have reached 
a level where the trade is more inclined 
to sit back and look the situation over. 
The outward movement of oil continues at 


a very liberal pace, some consumption is 
going on all the time and production is 
smaller. With this in mind conservative 


authorities, while believing that it is pos- 
sible for prices to decline another cent or 
so a lb. are also of the opinion that the 


advantage from this level is with the buy- 
foreign ex- 


er on the breaks. Should 
change continue to advance there is a 
possibility of renewed European demand, 
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and sooner or later the domestic trade 
must be revived to more near normal 
levels. Increasing unemployment is being 
used in professional quarters as indicating 
lower prices, but in banking and business 
circles it is generally believed that the New 
Year will not get very far before the ills 
which affected business in general will be 
cured. The passing of the War Finance 
Corporation bill by the Senate and the 
House over the President’s veto attracted 
only passing attention, and it is believed 
in the oil trade that the bill will be a 
factor which will work to the detriment 
of the entire country sooner or later and 
will not accomplish the results which the 
bill was designed for. 


COTTONSEED OIL.—Market transactions. 
Thursday, ee 30, 1920. 


nge— rege Or 
Sales. Bien. Low. Bid. Asked. 

AY acer 0a 
Me wanes cus 5000 800 “185 787 a “789 
ee are ae 
re 5900 850 832 831 a 833 
Eee 100 844 844 832 a 840 
eee 7300 884 861 860 a 862 
OO eee Kite ews sone a 
Me catiaewiti es 800 912 893 887 a 890 
TS écawicen diaries’ 890 a 899 
Total sales 21,500. _— ‘Crede S. E., 

550 bid. 
Friday, December 31, 1920. 

7--Range—, -—Closing—, 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
BN Sx nacaiee 785 a 850 
Re “pangaces 2800 "790 7185 788 a 790 
Sar 795 a 810 
Ee "700 "831 "830 830 a 832 
0 eee ae Pe FS 
re 400 863 858 863 a 865 
0 ee jimisiial delaras \ihipvecg |. a 
ME eewwiaes 600 893 889 893 a 894 
MES. ike wa net 900 a 915 
Total sales 3, 900. Pine Cease S. E., 


575 nominal. 
Saturday, January 1, 1921. 
Holiday. 
Monday, January 3, 1921. 


--Range—, -—Closing—, 
Sales. — Low. Bid. Asked. 


er ‘ 780 a 

(ESE Pee 1000 “790 780 788 a 794 
. aan Salto Cetin c: ea) cae 
Meh. 2. ceces 2600 850 828 847 a 849 
ees eee come cone aw GaN 
re 4900 881 056 880 a 882 
0 OCS eee oo: ee 
5 eee 900 918 913 912 a 920 
ke oe omneairn 920 a 940 


Total sales 9, 800. 
575@600. 


Prime Crude S. E., 
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Tuesday, January 4, 1921. 


7-Range— -—Closing—, 

Sales. ‘High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
MS. da.c ives 780 a 
eee bidtoce Lapinie [ara "790 
i. Sere 100 815 815 790 a 810 
MOONS iv ccces 1100 855 833 833 a 837 
ee Cladie Gein d= 1aeaeh Ae “ae 
ee 4300 894 870 862 a 868 
ere siatain’ soanng “cocae, ee. 
. re 2200 920 893 893 a 897 
SS 895 a 912 

Total sales 8, 300. "Prime ‘Crude Ss. E., 
600 sales. 
Wednesday, per 5, 1921. 

Sales. Giigh. Los eo eee 
Pre i = « 
eee "100 "790 "790 792 a 805 
eee Oar Ta, 5 
Ee 1800 830 825 830 a 836 
oe nites eek wane ea ae 
er 3100 869 864 867 a 870 
eee eee eS 
ee 1000 899 885 898 a 900 
eee 900 a 920 

Total sales 6, 000. ‘Prime ‘Crude S. E., 

575 @600. 


Thursday, January 6, 1921. 
Market closed 50@58 points net higher. 
Sales, 25,300 bbls. Prime crude, 6.00c; 
prime summer yellow closed at 8.50c bid 
for spot; March, 8.82c; May, 9.24c, and 
July 9.49c, all bid. 








SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








COCOANUT OIL—A better demand was 
in evidence this week and prices advanced 
rather sharply, particularly from nearby 
shipments. In some quarters this was 
said to be for shorts. At New York Ma- 
nila in sellers tanks from the coast was 
quoted high at 9% bid for January ship- 
ment, while Ceylon in barrels was 112%@ 
13c, Cochin 13%@14c, and deodorized 14 
@15ec nominal. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—The market was dull 
and about steady. Offerings were mod- 
erate. January-April shipment from the 
coast was quoted at 5%c, while deodorized 
at New York is 1lq nominal and crude 
soya bean 8@8'%c. 

PEANUT OIL—There were no changes 
of importance in this market during the 
week. Oriental January shipment from 
the coast was 744c nominal, while domes- 
tic crude in buyers tanks f. o. b. the mill 
was 7@7%c. Deodorized peanut oil at 
New York was 13%@15c nominal and 
Perila sellers tanks coast 8%@9c. 


CORN OIL—The market was very quiet 
and generally without change. At New 
York crude was quoted at 9@9\¢c, refined 
in barrels 1314%4@14c, and in cases at $1.21 
a gallon, while private advices reported 
crude at Chicago at 6% in sellers tanks. 

PALM OIL—The market was very dull 
but was steady. At New York largos was 
quoted at 7%@8c, niger 74@7%c, and 
palm kernels in barrels 114%@12c. 


—— 


ITALY AS COTTON OIL BUYER. 


Cottonseed oil has long been a commod- 
ity of special importance among Italy’s im- 
ports from the United States, and was one 
of the articles for which preferential tariff 
treatment on the part of Italy was pro- 
vided by the commercial treaty between 
the United States and Italy which became 
effective on July 1, 1920. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, Italy, formerly the principal 
sourse of supply for the olive oil imported 
into the United States, has always been a 
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table, from Commercial 
Attaché H. C. MacLean at Rome, gives the 
quantity and value of the cottonseed oil 
imported by Italy from 1910 to May 1, 1920, 
the United States having furnished in each 
instance practically the entire amount (1 


oil. The following 


metric ton = 2,204.6 pounds; 1 lira=nor-. 
mally $0.193): 

Years. Metric tons. Lire. 
BES ooo rs bec ued eames ae 3,580.1 3,580,100 
WE sack Scere dace cae 12'942'9 10,651,323 
PRS ance dion eee 18,328.6 15,579,310 
[| RR eee ee trait - 13,462.9 12,116,610 
WS ag daca hia 2,388.2 2,340,436 
No oceans old oer Gta oh 1,604.8 1,925,760 
ic tery aiciginks Marelomvard 493.6 937,840 
ae ee aaa gt 241.6 664,400 
NOE Sse 2acleateece eee 15.0 55,500 
ES Pact eet et 3,724.5 13,780,650 
Me 6 urns \ eaig acts 4,558.2 16,865,340 


*First 4 months. 


It will be noted that during the European 
War imports were reduced to but a small 
fraction of the normal quantity, and in 
1918 practically ceased. This condition, 
however, was the result of necessity rather 
than choice, and. the Italians, to whom oil 
is almost as essential as bread, were ob- 
liged to radically limit their consumption. 

In 1918 Italy’s output of olive oil was 
about 50 per cent than the av- 
erage, and since the embargo on exports 
was maintained the lack of cottonseed oil 
was not seriously felt. 

In 1919, however, the olive crop was a 
failure owing to the extreme lack of fer- 
the shortage of labor, and unfa- 
and the olive- 


greater 


itlizers, 
vorable weather conditions, 
oil production was far 
Imports of cottonseed oil were 
although by no means on the 


average. 
resumed, 





below the pre-war 


scale that formerly existed, and during the 
first four months of 1920 the quantity im- 
ported exceeded the total for the previous 
year; if the same rate is continued the 
total for the current year will exceed that 
for all previous years, except 1912. 

That the consumption of oil in Italy has 
greatly increased during the past few 
years can readily be seen by adding to the 
production of olive oil, the imports both 
of olive and of cottonseed oil, and deduct- 
ing the exports of the former. Below are 
given the figures for Italy’s production, im- 
ports, and exports of olive oil from 1910 to 
1919: 


Edible olive oil. Produc- Imports. Exports. 


tion. Metric Metric 
Metric tons. tons. tons. 

1910, 1911, 1912.*174,713 *33,120.0 *27,816.9 
eer eta: 191,620 2,086.6 2 2340.3 
See sore 196,240 15,422.3 17,441.5 
RO. svc ccmees 166,540 8,166.1 26,559.8 
cA casicered 226,820 19,098.2 6,626.7 
S907 «2... .ns0. See ©6 TS 1,222.9 
| a a eA 317,900 1,581.4 524.1 
ae ee 125,510 6,883.6 1,092.1 

*Average for the three years. 

In 1913, using the ‘method indicated 
above, Italy’s consumption of olive and 
cottonseed oil was 184,829.2 metric tons, 


while on the same basis consumption in 
1918 had increased to 318,972.3 tons. In 
1919, owing to the small production in 
olive oil, the Italians simply had to go 
without, but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the figures for 1918 fairly indi- 
eate the demand, and that if olive oil is 
not available larger imports of cottonseed 
oil will be readily absorbed by the Italian 
market. 

A comparison of the statistics covering 
imports of coconut and palm oil shows that 
Italy is consuming more of these oils than 


was the case before the war. Soya-bean 
oil is being introduced to some extent. A 
separate classification is not provided for 
the latter commodity, which is included in 
“Fixed oils not specified.” However, the 
quantity of such oils which is being im- 
ported is far below the pre-war average, 
and there does not appear to be any sub- 
stantial reason why Italy should not con- 
tinue to purchase heavily of American cot- 
tonseed oil. 

At the present time the prohibitive high 
rate of dollar exchange makes it advanta- 
geous for Italy to reduce its imports from 
the United States to bare necessities. An 
increase in the shipments of cottonseed 
oil in 1920 has, however, taken place de- 
spite the exchange rate, and with an im- 
provement in exchange a further increase 
in such trade ought to follow. 


IMPORTS OF VEGETABLE OILS. 

Imports of vegetable oils at the port of 
New York during November, 1920, are 
as follows: 

COCOANUT OIL—Venezuela, 362 Ibs.; 
British East Indies, 10,793 lbs.; Philippine 
Islands, 23,403 Ibs.; total, 34,558 Ibs. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Haiti, 16.777 
China, 18,418 lbs.; total, 35,195 Ibs. 

OLIVE OIL—Greece, 5,022 gal.; 
5,022 gal. 

PALM OIL 
ish West Africa, 
762 lbs. 

OLEO STEARIN—Panama, 41,874 Ibs.; 
Argentina, 53,091 Ibs.; total, 94,965 Ibs. 

LINSEED OIL—Belgium, 676 gal.; Eng- 


Ibs. ; 
total. 


England, 449,948 lbs.; Brit- 
843,814 lbs.; total, 1,293.- 


land, 5,194 gal.; total, 5,870 gal. 

OLIVE OIL—France, 6,535 gal.; Greece, 
3.053 gal.; Italy, 38,581 gal.; Spain, 153,- 
163 gal.; total, 201,332 gal. 

PEANUT OIL—Hong Kong, 1.586 gal.; 
total, 1,586 gal. 

RAPESEED OIL—France, 387 gal.; 
Netherlands, 301 gal.; Japan, 50 gal.; 
total, 738 gal. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


Sioedoni 


INTERSTATE COTTON OIL REFINING Co. 


Butter Oils 
Salad Oils 
Cooking Oils 
and 
High Grade 
Shortenings 








QUOTATIONS 
ON REQUEST 


THE PRopucts or Cotton SEED OIL 

















MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA LTD. 


Soya Bean Oil 
China Wood Oil 
Rapeseed Oil 
Chinese Veg. Wax 
Sesame Oil 


New York 
OIL DEPARTMENT 


65 Broadway 


MITSUI & CO., LTD. 


Ottices in Every Important City in the World 
DIRECT IMPORTERS FROM JAPAN—CHINA—INDIA 


Peanut Oil 
Cocoanut Oil 
Perilla Oil 
Animal Tallow 


Chinese Veg. Tallow (white and green) 


MITSUI & COMPANY LIMITED 


Tel. Bowling Gr. 7520 













Araion’® SALAD and COOKING OILS 

w. 

iz{satap on je) Best for salads and salad dressings. Best 

ae. 7 £S for shortening and cooking. Sold by pro- 
LENS” gressive dealers. 


Pure — Wholesome — Odorless. 


65 Broadway, New York 





UNION SALAD OIL 

IXL COOKING OIL 

ACO WHITE COOKING OIL 
BUTTER OIL 


The American Cotton Oil Co. 


Cable Address “AMCOTOIL” 
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hardener. 





Tue I. O. C. System 
Unit GENERATOR 


VERONA, PA. 
CHICAGO 








Purest Hydrogen 
At Lowest Cost | 


Many oil hardening plants in the United States | 
and foreign lands have installed the I. O. C. Sys- 
tem for generating pure Hydrogen. 

Cheap pure Hydrogen, secured from I. O. C. | 
plants varying in size from very small to the very 
largest installations, is now available to every oil 


There is an I. O. C. System plant of the proper 


size and characteristics to meet your needs. 
How much Hydrogen do you require? 


International Oxygen Company 
NEWARK, N. J. 


1, O. C. Ltd., 38 Victoria St., Westminster, LONDON, S. W. 





TOLEDO, O. 


COLLEGE POINT, N. Y. 
PITTSBURGH 


» PARIS 




















EXPORT OF VEGETABLE OILS 
Exports of vegetable oils from the 
port of New York for the month of No- 
vember, 1920, are officially reported as 
follows: 


COCOA BUTTER OIL—Russian Europe, 
126 lbs.; Sweden, 11,200 lbs.; England, 
16,000 lbs.; Scotland, 11,115 lbs.; Costa 
Rica, 50 lbs.; Honduras, 3 lbs.; Panama, 
150 lbs.; Salvador, 305 lbs.; Mexico, 976 
Ibs.; Cuba, 1,008 Ibs.; San Domingo, 220 
lbs.; Argentina, 48 Ibs.; Bolivia, 84 Ibs.; 
Chile, 2,528 lbs.; Ecuador, 288 lbs.; Peru, 
3,600 lbs.; Uruguay, 720 lbs.; China, 672 
lbs.; Australia, 50,839 lbs.; New .Zealand, 
13,137 lbs.; total, 113,069 Ibs. 

CORN OIL—Belgium, 126,489  Ibs.; 
Greece, 166,200 lbs.; Italy, 189,000 Ibs.; 
Bermuda, 150 lbs.; Costa Rica, 2,250 Ibs.; 
Panama, 15,750 lbs.; Mexico, 1,025 Ibs.; 
Barbados, 18,750 lIbs.; Jamaica, 173,255 
lbs.; other British West Indies, 3,320 lbs.; 
Cuba, 147,650 lbs.; French West Indies, 
98,300 Ibs.; Haiti, 6,640 lbs.; San Domingo, 
189,105 lbs.; Colombia, 750 lbs.; Ecuador, 
3,475 Ibs.; British Guiana, 62,742 Ibs.; 
Turkish Asia, 7,600 lbs.; New Zealand, 8,- 
666 lbs.; British South Africa, 191,610 Ibs.; 
total, 1,412,727 lbs. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Belgium, 114,000 
Ibs.; Denmark, 93,549 lbs.; France, 75,000 


Ibs.; Greece, 171,050; Italy, 631,812 Ibs.; 
Netherlands, 2,726,886 lbs.; Roumania, 
19,000 lbs.; Sweden, 37,500 lbs.; Switzer- 


land, 22,000 lbs.; Turkish Europe, 632,470 
Ibs.; England, 2,215,900 Ibs.; €osta Rica, 
3,750 lbs.; Guatemala, 6,845 lIbs.; Hon- 


duras 770 lbs.; Nicaragua, 1,050 lbs.; Pan- 
ama, 112,745 lbs.; Salvador, 2,875 lbs.; 
Mexico, 1,875 lbs.; Newfoundland, 43,185 
lbs.; Barbados, 46,191 lbs.; Jamaica, 12,- 
300 lbs.; Trinidad, 75 lbs.; other British 
West Indies. 17,360 lbs.; Cuba, 141,430 
lbs.; Danish West Indies, 563 lbs.; Dutch 
West Indies, 4,675 lbs.; French West In- 
dies, 125,658 lbs.; Haiti, 7,800 lbs.; San 
Domingo, 69,915 lbs.; Brazil, 9,594 Ibs.; 
Chile, 37,900 lbs.; Colombia, 380 Ibs.; 
British Guiana, 6,716 lbs.; Dutch Guiana, 
1,166 lbs.; French Guiana, 76,600 Ibs.; 
Paraguay, 240 lbs.; Peru,. 396 lbs.; Vene- 
zuela, 375 lbs.; New Zealand, 4,320 lbs.; 
Philippine Islands, 4,465 Ibs.; British 
West Africa, 7,500 1lbs.; British South 
Africa, 5,626 Ibs.; Yugoslavia, 57,931 Ibs.; 
total, 8,364,087 Ibs. 

LINSEED OIL—Bermuda, 50 gal.; Brit- 
ish Honduras, 100 gal.; Costa Rica, 420 
gal.; Guatemala, 266 gal.; Panama, 62 gal.; 
Salvador, 50 gal.; Mexico, 5,950 gal.; Bar- 
bados, 200 gal.; Jamaica, 1,950 gal.; other 
British West Indies, 15 gal.; Cuba, 14,811 
gal.; Dutch West Indies, 100 gal.; Haiti, 
110 gal.; San Domingo, 2,086 gal.; Bolivia, 
50 gal.; Brazil, 382 gal.; Chile, 2,314 gal.; 
Colombia, 3,207 gal.; French Guiana, 1,084 
gal.; Peru, 1,545 gal.; Venezuela, 428 gal.; 
— East Indies, 500 gal.; total, 35,700 
gal. 

COCOANUT OIL—Canada, 112 Ibs.; 
Panama, 292 Ibs.; Mexico, 29,921 Ibs.; 
Cuba, 4,782 Ibs.; Argentina, 112,000 lbs.: 
Brazil, 400 Ibs.; Chile, 1,260 Ibs.; Colom- 
bia, 5,932 lbs.; Peru, 2,950 lbs.; total, 157,- 
649 lbs. 

PEANUT OIL—Bermuda, 29 Ibs.; Cuba, 
15,600 lbs.; Turkish Asia, 30 Ibs.; New 
Zealand, 192 Ibs.; total, 15,371 Ibs. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Italy, 1,230,328 -Ibs.; 
Cuba, 11,925 lbs.; French West Indies, 
32,085 Ibs.; total, 1,274,338 Ibs. 
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Decolorizing and Deodorizing Problems 
ARE READILY SOLVED 
EADILY SOLVED SUPER FILTCHAR 
This ‘“‘bleaching”’ carbon is so powerful that only very small, or even 
fractional percentages are necessary to give efficient results. 
We welcome any opportunity to demonstrate to you its many advan- 
tages and our Technical Department is at your service to advise 
or co-operate. WRITE FO FULL PARTICULARS. 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CO., Sole Manufacturers 
FT H AVEN U E BUILDING, N E Ww YOR K city 
TEXAS OIL QUALITY IS GOOD. 
Analyses Show Fine Results, Except 


Where Lubricating Oils Gets 
Into the Crude. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from the 
Fort Worth Laboratories. ) 


Fort Worth, Tex., Dec. 28, 1920.—There 
is a slight improvement in the extraction 
and separation losses. There is, however, 
still room for considerable improvement. 
The lack of interest in seed analysis still 
continues. 

The quality of the oil this season is 
exceptionally good, excepting in the case 
of a few mills that are bothered by mineral 
oil in their crude oil. 

A very small amount of lubricating oil 
will make a prime colored oil off in color. 
This color due to lubricating oil cannot be 
removed by re-refining. Trouble due to 
mineral oil cannot be detected until a 
test is made on the oil. Two mills have 
been unfortunate enough to discover the 
trouble only after they had filled their 
storage tanks and shipped out a car of 
oil. The worst result on oil given in our 
table below was prime oil that was made 
off in color by lubricating oil. 

Analyses for the month: 


CAKE AND MEAL. 


No. Am. Pro- Stand- 
samples. Moist. monia. tein. Oil. ard. 
Avg. all mills 395 8.22 8.56 44.00 6.64 .78 
Best average. 3 8.62 8.72 44.80 5.12 .59 
Worst average ... 7.89 8.20 42.14 8.97 1.09 

Avg. this mo. 
last year.. 879 9.35 8.54 43.86 6.53 .76 

Annual avg. 
last year.. 5,500 8.70 8.50 43.69 7.01 82 

. HULLS. 
Whole 


No. seeds and Oil 


Total Loss Stand- 
samples. meats. 


in bulls. of! per ton. ard. 
75 82 12 1 


Avg. all mills 319 B 9 

Best average. ... ire 49 6 02 1.49 

Worst average ... ee wae 1.32 32 3.52 
Avg. this mo. 

last year.. 339 -08 58 .62 10 =1.65 
Annual avg. 

last year.. 1,836 10 66 72 18 1.92 

SEEDS. 
Gals. Lbs. 

Ammonia oi1 100 cake 

No. in Per lbs. 8% am- 

samples. Moist. seed. cent oil. wst. monia. 

Avg. all mills 13 9.46 3.97 19.91 42.9 2 

Best average. 7.15 3.88 21.63 47.1 921 

Worst average ... 10.50 3.79 18.91 40.3 899 
Avg. this mo. 

last year.. 315 11.51 3.89 18.09 38.2 923 
Annual avg. 

last year.. 1,400 10.63 3.95 18.07 38.2 937 

CRUDE OIL. 

No. Refining Acid 

samples loss. Color. free. 

Avg. all mills........ 181 6.8 6.2 1.0 

Best average ....... pci 3.5 5.0 0.4 

Worst average ...... 6.9 10.4 0.8 

Avg. this month last 
BE secesccssccese 2 15.7 10.8 4.6 
Annual avg. last year 2,187 19.0 14.4 5.3 


ocnaiapnillenaiinn 


LIVESTOCK AT 66 MARKETS. 


Concerning the receipts and distribu- 
tion of live stock at 66 markets for eleven 
months ending with November, 1919, and 
November, 1920, the U. S. Bureau of Mar- 
kets gives the following figures: 

Cattle and Calves.—Receipts, 11 mos.., 
1920, 20,770,901; 1919, 22,396,295. Slaugh- 
ters, 11 mos., 1920, 11,400,485; 1919, 12, 
428,458. 

Hogs.—Receipts, 11 mos., 1920, 37,859,- 
229; 1919, 39,445,385. Slaughters, 11 mos., 
1920, 24,065,050; 1919, 26,658,188. 

Sheep.—Receipts 11 mos., 1920, 21,907,- 
335; 1919, 24,708,809. Slaughters, 11 mos., 
1920, 10,088,677; 1919, 11,429,695. ‘ 
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MEAT COVERINGS | 


All Kinds of Stockinette 
and Knit Bags for 


Beef Calf Sheep Hogs 


Samples and Prices on Request 


THE ADRIAN KNITTING CO. 


400-410 Water St. ADRIAN, MICH. 


J.P.Grant 


Produce Exchange Bidg.. 


NEW YORK 


Member 


N. Y. Produce Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


PACKINGHOUSE PRODUCTS 
AND BY-PRODUCTS 
Cottonseed and All Edible Oils 


We handle futures in 


Cotton Oil, Provisions, Grain, Sugar 
and Coffee on the above Exchanges 














Manufactured All the Year ’Round 
OLEOMARGARINE 
DANOVA BRAND NUT MARGARINE 
Quality Guaranteed 


We are not yet represented in some territories—Write for particulars 


B. STILLING-ANDERSEN, Inc. 
Woolworth Building - - New York City 








NUCOA 


Butters Bread Stays Sweet 


THE NUCOA BUTTER COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 








Grasso’s Famous Worker 


This EXCEPTIONAL 
MACHINE is used b 

s the MAJORITY of all 
, MARGARINE MAKERS 
through- 
pout the 
WORLD 











WRITE US 
FOR PRICE 
AND DELIVERY 


A. H. BARBER _ 
CREAMERY SUPPLY CO. 


Amercan 
Agents 


316 W. Austin Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














NOVEMBER OLEOMARGARINE OUT- 
PUT. 

_ Official Government reports just com- 
piled of the output of oleomargarine for 
the month of November, 1920, as shown 
by revenue stamp sales, indicate that the 
production for that month was 1,148,576 
pounds colored and 30,950,396 pounds un- 
colored, a total of 32,098,972 pounds. This 
is more than three and one-half million 
pounds more than the production for the 
preceding month, but is 4,413,338 pounds 
less than the same month a year ago. 
Official Government figures, based on 
stamp sales, showing oleomargarine pro- 
duction in the United States for the last 
twenty-three months, are as follows: 


Pounds. 


po , Sas. a 37,818,822 


SOE ae rae ee 15,986,372 
emer 
(ee 
SN Nido 5, alin gaia sacle beatae tee 27,868,417 
SII, Siete: wae praeacaah eo Sakai, re Renae 20,234,177 
I i sacs a sso to RSs pss’: oe, acces 
| SRE eee ee ee eT 24,438,506 
eee ee 28,681,374 
ee 
ee See eee 36,512,310 
ee 

UG, BOER. bmi ccceiccaesaoee 347,228,515 
January, 1920 .......205.22000 04,042,000 
Ln ee 
emer 
ee eer errr 
BT tian y coy atinsina ee oad cee haere ee 32,295,488 
0 err 
| ee 
EO .. 28,141,070 
SOMtOmMPSr «ok ccs ccc cee vase ceeeeeee 
errr ceo s eo oBO eae aul 
DI «ho Soli re ine he 32,098,972 

Total, 11 mos., 1920.........336,097,101 

——— 


? 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner. ) 

New York, Jan. 4, 1921.—Latest quota- 
tions on chemicals and soapmakers’ sup- 
plies are as follows: 74 to 76% caustic 
soda, 4@4\c lb.; 60% caustic soda, 3%@ 
4c lb.; 98% powdered caustic soda, 5c 1b.; 
48% carbonate of soda, 21%4@2%c lb.; 58% 
carbonate of soda, 2@2%c Ib.; tale, 1% @2e¢ 
Ib.; silex, $20 per 2,000 Ibs. 

Clarified palm oil in casks of 2,000 Ibs., 
nominal, 814@9c lb.; yellow olive oil, $2.50 
@2.75 gal.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 15c¢ Ib.; 
Ceylon cocoanut oil, 13@13%c lb.; cotton- 
seed oil, 9¢ lb.; soya bean oil, 84%4@9c Ib.; 
corn oil, 91%@10c lb.; peanut oil, in bbls., 
deodorized. 13@14c lb.; peanut oil, in bbls., 
crude, 7%@8c Ib. 

Prime city tallow, special, nominal, 6%4c¢ 
lb.; dynamite glycerine, nominal, 16c Ib.; 
saponified glycerine, 88%, nominal, 10c 1. 
crude soap glycerine, nominal, 9c :; 
chemically pure glycerine, nominal, 20@ 21c 
Ib.; prime packers’ grease, nominal, 44%4@ 
4%4,¢ Ib. 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 


Provisions. 

Strength of provisions was more pro- 
nounced late in the week, with general 
tuying influenced by the better tone in 
other commodities and possibility of favor- 
able action on the tariff bill. Hogs were 
firm and the continued light packing gives 
considerahle confidence. The advance in 
exchange is expected to stimulate export 
business considerably, as with the lower 
prices here and higher exchange the same 
appropriation buys more product. The 
Government report of farm stock is ex- 
pected to show reductions somewhat simi- 
lar to the private estimates. Friday’s mar- 
ket was weaker on selling due to break 
in grains. Hogs were firm. 

Cottonseed Oil. 


Cottonseed oil became active and strong 
towards the close of the week with urgent 
covering of shorts. The demand became 
urgent and offerings were quickly ab- 
sorbed. Some loading developed by bear- 
ish interests but the South and cotton ex- 
change connections were best buyers. 
“Loss orders wcre uncovered in consider- 
able quantities. Firmness in other com- 
modities had considerable influence, as 
had also the report of a favorable expres- 
sion of opinion on the tariff bill by Sen- 
ater Penrose. Crude oil was stronger at 
6c in the Southeast and 5% in Texas. 
Greases were a quarter higher. Offerings 
of crude oil were reported less active. On 
Friday a sharp reaction took place, due 
to profit taking and weakness in other 
markets. 

Closing quotations on cottonseed oil on 
Friday: January, $8.30@8.50; March, 
$8.65@8.68; May, $9.00@9.06; July, $9.32@ 
9.38. 

Tallow. 
Special- loose at 614c. 
Oleo Stearine. 
Sales at 8%c. Extra oleo oil, 17%c. 


—_—_—_. 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
Lard in New York. 

New York, Jan. 7, 1921——Spot lard at 

New York prime western, $14.00@14.10; 


Middle West, $13.50@13.60; city steam, 
$13.00; refined continent, $15.75; South 
American, $16.00; Brazil kegs, $17.00; 


compound, $11.00@11.50. 


Marseilles Oils. 
Marseilles, Jan. 7, 1921.—Copra 
brique, —fr; Copra edible, —fr.; 
fabrique, —fr.; peanut edible, —fr. 


Liverpool Produce Market. 


Liverpool, Jan. 7, 1921.—(By cable.)— 
The British Government has control of 
the market and no quotations are avail- 
able. Australian tallow at London, 51@ 
ois. 


fa- 
peanut 


Hull Oil Markets. 
Hull, England, Jan. 7, 1921—(By ca- 


ble.) —Refined cottonseed oil, 41s; crude, 
32s 6d. 


go—_—_. 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef for the week up to Jan. 7, 1921, show 
exports from that country were as follows: 
To England, 161,093 quarters; to the Con- 
tinent, 48,793 quarters; to other ports. 
6,550 quarters. Exports for the previous 
week were as follows: To England, none; 
to the Continent, 9,049 quarters; to other 
ports, 28,433 quarters. 





RECEIPTS AT CENTERS. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1921. 






























Cattle Hogs. Sheep. 
NN 65-64 6.6 s:0nl as sehen 1, oO 7,000 1,000 
PN EOD o.6nis:awajesnas (iloliday) 
I a walataivia 3-04 wads 6 4,000 200 
St. Louis (tiouiday) 
er ee ee 100 900  .soees 
. £ Serer 1,00 1,000 200 
Se ee »aloliday) 
Oklahoma City ......... 00 100 oe 
ea 100 100 —- 
er — 0s Hewes eee 
oy i eee 100 200 wae 
ee er 100 1,000 40) 
EE Stacia o> aeraia-y< ee 100 sewies 
Indianapolis ...... $4 3,000 200 
ee eee 200 5,000 1,000 
Cincinnati ....... 100 2,500 300 
| séé0-04a eo 200 3,000 oie 
Cleveland ........ 360 1,300 100 
Nashville, Tenn. 200 1,500 ware 
OO: | 60.0999 :6-55.4:063.0:000-8 100 ror 
MONDAY, JANUARY 3, 1921 
RE id oolecae es vance 16,000 36,000 
Kansas City -10,500 8,000 
I Ss. Gite bess 9 0 vias 7,000 5,500 
es, EE, 0 05:10:00.0 00% .. 5,000 17,000 
Se ED i355 4-45 0 bourne oe 1,700 2,500 
ce ee 3,20 3,500 
Eee | 7,400 
Oklahoma City 2,000 
Me Ee ae 1,600 
Milwaukee ...... 300 
ES wate. $062 a wsieis ee 1,300 ae 
er ere 2,400 100 
SP ee 1,500 as 
Tudianapolis 8,000 100 
PECGGUGEER 2.00055 9,000 6,000 
errr 9,5 200 
Buffalo 13,600 9,000 
Cleveland . 6,000 we 
Nashville, T 2,000 100 
Qo ee ee 1,400 400 
TUE TARY 4, 1921. 
re 000 39,000 12,000 
SE eee 500 11,000 10,000 
Rs sha ali naia:0 ba ce-e4 7,000 8,000 6,000 
oe eee eee 10,500 2,500 
NO ae 6,000 3,000 
Sioux City 8,500 1,500 
ao OE ee 13,000 2,000 
Oklahoma City 700 wacom 
a 900 300 
MWOBKCE ..ccccses 2,500 200 
ee 1,700 800 
RIOUIBVENNE  occc evens 800 100 
| a eR ee ree 1,000 sates 
a 12,000 200 
PICtSDUTEN «20.0%. praia 1,500 2,000 
ae 2,600 segs 
re 00 3,000 
Cleveland ..... 2,500 1,000 
Nashville, Tenn. .......- 200 1,000 ‘ean 
i ee hee ere er : 700 800 400 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 5, 1921. 
te ee 11,000 25,000 13,000 
Kansas City ...... ee 11,000 5,000 
ARERR A AES Toe ene eA 6,800 9,500 11,000 
Se SE, eGctawolac4e ace 3.500 18,000 3,100 
wt OU =e ee 2 500 6,000 3,500 
Sioux City 3,800 9,200 ( 
_ =. Serre 3,000 18,500 2,500 
ORtAnOMR OCUY 2.666 secs 1,500 1,000 —— 
bh ee eee 800 5,100 300 
MERIWAGESE. occ cieciceecs 400 2,500 200 
SE ie tao pinks digs Kaeo 600 700 200 
ED, Nave ig kine gra waaceS 1) 1,500 100 
OED, fara 6:04:90 19060 seg ald 300 600 es 
Indianapolis ..... S00 15,000 200 
I doe goctnk a atvasas nicvs. Meatmace 1,600 1,000 
RE Se eer 100 1,900 700 
sO eee ree 400 2,500 1,000 
Nashville, Tenn. ........ 200 [ae 0OCté«t«C S'S 
ED Scukxaaesslavaiewes 1,600 2,700 200 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 6, 1921. 
ec see 15,000 53,000 12,000 
ne 3,000 7,000 5,000 
MEE iia wn oe 0 sr00.0 06 5 9,000 4,000 
St. Louis 13,500 1,200 
St. Joseph 6.500 1.500 
Sioux City ... ; 7,700 2 FOU 
St. Paul ..... ! 7,500 1,800 
Ohtamomse CMF  ...sccse 400 Ret ee 
DONS WORE gciesee. 900 1,200 
op tes BPO Eee 3,500 200 
NE Sie.we W606 656 s-ws0-050:0:6:6% 2,600 2,000 
Indianapolis ............ 1,700 300 
oe | eee 3,000 600 
ee or 7.200 400 
ere 2,800 1,400 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 7, 1921. 
ChICAZO .c.ceee a Viekwen 6,000 34,000 11,000 
Kansas City 700 3,800 2.700 
oo, Oe ee ren 1,800 9,000 3.500 
Oe Oe o.csa0- 1,900 15,000 1,000 
ee ee ene 300 3,500 600 
ee 1,000 7.200 800 
. * SS ee 1,000 7.700 1,000 
Oklahoma City ........ 300 eee 
Fort Werth: ccccceccces 600 300 200 
Co, eee 200 1,500 100 
en. 200 300 800 
Indianapolis ........... 1,000 17.000 200 
PitteOargn «occ... 100 7,500 300 
CIMCHMDATE cc ccccccecees 900 7,000 400 
5 $e ace arrin sinederee 500 12,000 6,500 
——%e_—___ 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
‘ A aia for the week ending Saturday, Jan. 1, 
O91: 
Cattle. Calves. Sheep. ogs. 
Jersey City ......... 3,549 3,230 15,547 13,649 
Pe EE a wes e 450 T.967 », $ 982 
Central Union ...... 3,637 
Total for week.... 9,153 


Previous week ...... d 
Two weeks ago,..... 8.92 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES. 


Purehases of livestock by packers at principal cen 
ters for the week ending Saturday, Jan. 1, 1921, 
are reported to The National Provisioner as follows: 












CHICAGO. 
Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour & 18,800 16,110 
Swift & ¢ 16,700 14,987 
Morris & 9.04 W000 8,244 
i J! eae 12,200 6,195 
G. H. Hammond Co... - 2,191 9,200 nae 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co........ 654 8,300 
Libby, McNeill & Libby..... 63) ones éeee 
Brennan Packing Co., 4,500 hogs; Boyd-Lunham 
& Co., 8,600 hogs: others, 9,000 hogs. 
OMAHA. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
et A ee NS, Serer a ed 1,903 5,742 
og ee 4,007 6,124 
Cudahy Packing Co.......... 3.585 9,451 
BMMOEE 3B ODe soc ecic ccc ccicces OD 7,421 
Dold Packing Co........6..0. 816 5,026 
a ee —— Gee. “<sees 
ee a. ee ie 623 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
| oe ne cet Te POE PO 2,514 4,884 2,499 
Swift & Co 7 9,327 1,697 
oe a eee 5,031 3,216 
Oe, Te Be BR, OE, a iniwcies < ne veeee 
Independent Packing (Co..... 91 
American Packing Co........ ae a 
East Side Packing Co........ 88 —— 
Brey PRC 00... .esiccee 42 2-5 
ee 53 cane 
Butchers’ purchases ........ 1,020 1,513 
—qo—__ 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS. 
Special reports to The National Provisioner show 


the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 


















centers for the week ending Jan. 1, 1921: 
CATTLE. 
a RE ER Fe ey ne ae eee 30,655 
nwt prtt oie a. MCE Te - 14,452 
Omaha easiness at eat AO 11,886 
Meet Bt. Tea ....5 606600 ee aitie. ate Se 
ee en hp eee 5,859 
a, SR rr 5,581 
I irae at Tesla Shia eae ag aad se A wR ee 583 
oe Se er eee ee 6,725 
EN eis oGqu oases ob 4 oe abn c eahiotins 2,168 
rc Ee Ne Te 3,039 
New York and Jersey City................ 9,153 
HOGS. 

AS pe eran Reem 
MO SIRE v.kgseancewieuss 
Omaha aaa tine 
BE A. MD nas hares ewer 
ee 682 
Sioux City ....... 5,585 
RN tebe Ssciahe.b oie brews osaxe> 3. 
OO a eee RE -. 17,500 
epee ecg SE OT ee Oe ee oa esas 6 
shy ce Re, eee parse 34,665 
Philadelphia ......... 17,624 
Indianapolis ...... 23,052 
New York and J 30,787 
Milwaukee . 12,800 
|. A er eee 16,200 

Sik Rawat Calne eee Kew au weeaNaains 92,611 

ME” eile bdo cng Raa C vice ee eee 18,616 
| ere 24,359 
Os I io sinus sc0is arena id win. lens aR Aa eE 6,908 
wt, ow. Se 11,202 
SET EE Seah wes stndednae snes tedenetun 3,379 
ie 263 
NE lay nics kien’ a .8-d 9s oan Re won 2,142 
TS SE ASS It aI tain aa 4,482 
ree 340 
New York and Jeraey City.........ccccces 24,523 

o— 
SOUTHERN MARKETS 
Memphis. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 6, 1921.—Prime 
crude cottonseed oil steady, 5%c. Good 
seven per cent meal, farmer $27.00. Hulls 
$7 loose, $11 sacked. 


New Orleans. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., Jan. 6, 1921.—Prime 


crude cottonseed oil 5%c, immediate, 
5¥4c, prompt, 5%c, January-February. 
Markets more. active. Refined dull. 


Seven and one-half per cent meal $27.50 
per ton; eight per cent meal $29.00, in- 
terior points. Demand for small lots only. 
Hulls higher, $10.50 loose, $14.50 sacked 
New Orleans. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Jan. 7, 1921.—Cotton pick- 
ing proceeding steadily; gins running three 
days a week; seed selling limited at $12 
to $15 per ton, wagons. Oil 5%c bid; cake, 
forty-three per cent, $23@24, according to 
location. Hulls, $5@7. There are prob- 
ably’ 100 Texas mills not running. 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


CHICAGO. 

PACKER HIDES—A thorough canvass 
of the trade fails to reveal many transac- 
tions in packer hides. Inquiries are few 
but sellers are not pessimistic by reason of 
the present dullness, believing end of the 
year matters are occupying the attention 
of buyers. Available stocks are moderate. 
Natives quoted 17@18c; heavy Texas 13c; 
lights 13c; ex. light 12c; butts 14c; Colos 
13@13%c; branded cows 12c; heavy cows 
16@17c; light cows 13c; native bulls 11@ 
12c; branded bulls 9@11c nominal. 

COUNTRY HIDES are waiting. No 
business reported in the local market. 
Holders are decidedly firm in their views 
and generally ask prices a trifle higher 
than even a packer hide basis, due to the 
available supplies being almost altogether 
summer grub free stock from _ sections 
where grain damage is less likely than 
from the sections where packers draw 
their supplies from. Tanners are still busy 
with inventory matters and are making no 
renewed efforts to locate hides. They are 
leaving open orders in the market for most 
all descriptions of hides, at bottom levels, 
but are securing practically no goods at 
their ideas. Outside collectors are not 
making many offerings on account of ex- 
pecting a stronger and more active market 
on which to sell their holdings within a 
few weeks. Interest is centering more 
and more on the coming Retailers’ conven- 
tion set for Milwaukee the first half of 
next week. Tanners and shoe manufactur- 
ers will be generously represented at that 
gathering intently watching developments 
especially as regards the probable outlets 
for the future in shoes. It is admitted that 
shoe retailers and wholesalers have not 
ordered spring shoes in anything like the 
quantities they need. Should normal or- 
ders be placed at that time, factories would 
be rushed to make deliveries in time for 
spring sale, taking into consideration the 
probable traffic delays from cold weather. 
Leather business in the Boston district is 
reported as much more active and at prices 
showing a fair margin of profit from pres- 
ent cost hides. Attention in leather seems 
to be mainly centered in upper stock in 
the past few weeks. Sole leather is slow 
for the present. All weight hides in the 
originating sections are quoted at 8%@ 
10c delivered basis as to lots and sections. 
Heavy steers are quoted nominal about 
13@14c; heavy cows and buffs are wanted 
at 9@10c and nothing is available locally 
or from good sections at under 12c as a 
rule. Extremes are quoted at 10@l1l1c bid 
and up to 13c asked for best section hides. 
It is said collectors are paying strong 
prices in choice sections, like Ohio for the 
fresh small lots of stock. Branded hides 
quoted at 7@8c flat; one country: packer 
branded hides quoted at 9@10c asked; 
bulls quoted at 8@9c nominal and country 
packer bulls 9@11c; glues 4@5c. 

NORTHWESTERN HIDES quiet. Deal- 
ers in twin cities are very optimistic re- 
garding the future of the market. They 
are making no offerings in anticipation of 
realizing more money later. A few cars 
of outside hides have sold at 8c for mixed 
hair and 9c for grub free goods delivered. 
Bulls are quoted about 9c; a car of calves 


sold at 12%c from second salt to a tribu- 
tary point. Collectors are generally not 
making any further offerings. Some back 
salting skins are offered at lic. 

CALFSKINS steady. No new business re- 
ported in regular weight skins today. A 
part car of good quality light calf and dea- 
cons sold at $1.25 flat and that figure was 
bid for more but none was available. First 
salted city calfskins quoted 18c reported 
refused and 20c asked. Packers ask 20c. 
Recent sales of fresh resalted outside city 
skins at 17%%c noted. Country goods quoted 
up to 15c. Demand for skins is not gen- 
eral in character but several tanners have 
purchased, some from necessity. Deacons 
quoted 75¢c@1.25; kipskins 18c asked for 
packers; cities 15c; outside cities 13@14c; 
countries 11@12c. 

DRY HIDES quiet. All weight Western 
butcher and failen hides flat for trim 
quoted 15@16c nominal. 

HORSEHIDES — Renderer hides are 
quoted at $4.75@5.25 with the outside hard 
to get. Country run quoted $4.00@4.25 
best ideas of tanners. Ponies and glues 
half rates and colts 50@75c. 

SHEEP PELTS quiet. Stocks are small 
and nothing offered today. Packer sheep 
and lambskins quoted 80c@1.10; dry pelts 
12@14c; pickled skins $4@5.50; goat skins 
35@75e nominal. 


HOGSKINS—Country run 25@40c; re- 
jects half; strips 4@5c nominal. 
New York. 
PACKER HIDES.—Dullness’ continues 


to characterize the market for city packer 
hides. Inquiries are noted on some heavy 
brands but the asking figure is too high 
and business is not possible at this time. 
No call is noted for native stock; spreads 
are available at 18c and steers at 16@17c 
asked; cows are quoted entirely nominal 
at 14@15c; branded hides last sold at 12c 
for stock running back. While 14c is now 
asked on late take-off, tanners think the 
12c price more representative of the mar- 
ket. Bulls quoted 9c last paid on fall 
stock of native description and 7c on 
brands. Most unsold lots held at 1lc. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES.—A thousand 
Brooklyn native cows of December slaugh- 
ter sold at 10c for natives and 7c for the 
branded. All weight Pennsylvania small 
packer cows are offereu at 12c. Some re- 
cently sold at that price but most tanners 
hesitate to better llc, which rate was also 
realized. Some Penn. small packer steers 
are available of fall take off at 12c, but 
most lots are held for the last sales rates 
of 13@13%c. Brands are offerea at 10c 
and bulls 9@11c. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Boston tanners re- 
port meager offerings of hides, dealers evi- 
dently having faith in the future market. 
Most tanners are still busy with inventory 
matters and are not in a position as yet 
to know hide requirements. Western grub 
free extremes are considered nominal in 
Boston at 11@12c; kips of same descrip- 
tion 12@13c; buffs quoted at 10@1lic 
asked; Canadian extremes are nominal at 
llc in our money; southern extremes sold 
including a few grubs at 10c from best 
sections. A car of Canadian extremes is 
reported sold through New York at 9%c 
flat their funds; exchange 15% discount. 

CALFSKINS.—More activity is noted in 
calfskins throughout Pennsylvania dis- 
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tricts and this action is expected to aid 
in hide move as stocks of skins are 
small. Most choice lots are held for 20c. 
A car of Pa. packer calf sold at 16c with 
kip in connection at 14c of early take-off; 
more offered at those rates. A car of De- 
troit first salted city calf sold a few days 
ago at 17c. About 2,500 Canadian untrim- 
med kip sold at 14c their funds. Boston 
quoted domestic kip 12@13c from best 
sections. New York reports strong trim- 
med skin market. Bids of $1.55@1.85@ 
2.20 made and refused. Holders are not 
offering, believing $1.75@2.25@2.75 market 
in sight. 

HORSE HIDES quiet. A car of Penn 
renderer horse sold at $4.00. Most lots 
held at $5.00 and better; country stock 
quoted down to $4.00. 


IMPORTED WET SALTED HIDES.— 
Business in frigorifico hides is rather slow 
for the past few days. The last business 
reported involved a few thousand Swift 
Montevideos at $42.75 which under the 
higher exchange now prevailing is figured 
to cost about 16144c New York basis. These 
hides, however, were purchased for Euro- 
pean account. Some winter hides recent- 
ly moved at $38.00, which approximated 
144%c landed New York. Last business 
with domestic tanners was effected at 


$42.50. Unsold stocks total about 125,000 
in all. Slaughter continues of fairly good 
size. Spot hides continue slow. Import- 


ers are not pushing sales, believing a re- 
action is soon to occur. Guatemalas are 
offered at llc without attracting atten- 
tion. Panama Commissaries recently sold 
at 10@10%c. Best descriptions of Ras- 
tros are said to be available about llc and 
Campos lots about 8@9c. 


——t 


HIDE MARKET PROSPECTS. 
(Concluded from page 25) 


Any activity on their part should in 
due course start up the wholesaler, which 
in turn would be reflected back to the 
shoe manufacturer, who with confidence 
restored should resume purchasing leath- 
er that tanners would then be anxious to 
replace in their vats, particularly so at 
the comparatively low prevailing values 
of hides. Then these hide values should 
react in the face of any consistent demand, 
because there are many kinds that are 
nominally quoted today at prices that, at 
present labor costs and interest rates, 
yield little more than the expenses in- 
volved in taking off, packing, curing, 
shrinking and shipping them from the 
slaughter houses. 

Meanwhile, as before stated, one con- 
cern which is the closest to the consum- 
ing trade of any tanner, is persistently 
picking up the bargains, the tendency of 
which is to slowly but surely put the hide 
markets in a better technical position, so 
that they would quickly steady and 
strengthen up if any concerted demand 
commenced to appear after the approach- 
ing annual inventory period is out of the 
way. 

At any rate, realizing that through ne- 
cessity part of the peoples of the world 
are going barefooted, while in our own 
country our big population has for some 
time been wearing out shoes and other 
leather goods without replacing same, 
everybody in the trade is anxious to for- 
get the past, do business, and optimistical- 
ly look into the future. This inactivity, 
born of the uncertainty in the hide, 
leather, and leather goods trade, has be- 
come tedious to everybody, with the re- 
sult that I believe all members of the 
trade are on the alert to give the com- 
mand “let’s go” the moment they per- 
ceive any change that definitely estab- 
lishes the status of the markets. 

It therefore seems to me that we might 
be closer to a turn in market sentiment 
than many of the people of the trade be- 
lieve. so I have reason to hope that 1921 
should be a much happier, brighter year 
for those engaged in the hide trade than 
the rather trying year just ended. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Jan. 6. 
Although marketings of cattle have 
shown a moderate increase this week over 


the holiday curtailed supply of the week 
previous, receipts have been moderate 
lecally and light to moderate elsewhere. 
Ten points received a combined supply 
the first four days of the week of approx- 
imately 161,600, against 131,100 like period 
last week and 200,453 the same four days a 
year ago. Chieago has had 53,500 thus 
far this week, as compared with 49,328 the 
same period last week and 63,680 a year 
ago. The moderate marketings and a 
fairly active demand on Eastern shipping 
account has given the trade on all killing 
grades of steers a somewhat improved 
tone over the extreme close last week, 
although good and choice grades have not 
recovered from declines effected last -Fri- 
day. Most of the medium and lower 
priced kinds, however, and quality has 
been of a rather low average, are around 
25c higher than a week ago, steers selling 
between $7.75 and $9.50, particularly, get- 
ting good action on both shipping and 
local killer account. No steers have sold 
above $11.50 here this week, prime, long- 
feds having: been conspicuous for their 
absence, and cGnly a few loads arriving 
that would grade around the bottom of 
the choice class. Well conditioned light 
and tidy weight steers have had the call 
over heavy bullocks, but only a few loads 
of strictly good yearlings or steers weigh- 
ing under 1,250 lbs., showing good finish 
have been offered. A spread of from $8.50 
to $106.25 has taken the bulk of the beef 
steers, with best yearlings available going 
at $10.75. Under $8.50 it has been a mar- 
ket for light fleshed steers that normally 
would get their best competition from 
feeder buyers but which feeders are for 
the most part neglecting now in their 
quest fcr something costing less and for 
common or rough kinds not desirable for 
the country outlet. The proportion of 
butcher cattle has been larger this week 
than last, giving killers opportunity to ef- 
fect reductions in heifer stock cows, class- 
es selling relatively high compared with 
steers at last week end. Most of the 
butcher cows and heifers are 25@50c 
lower than a week ago, canner grades 
about 25c lower. Not many heifers of- 
fered have been good enough to sell above 
$8.50 and very few cows above $8.00, bulk 
of the butcher cows going from $5.50 to 
$7.00 and heifers largely from $6.00 to 
$7.50. Canner sows closed today on a 
$3.25@3.75 basis, bulk around $3.50, while 
most of the cutter cows landed at $4.00@ 
4.50, although meaty, strong weights 
which some sellers graded as common 
butcher cows, sold upward to $5.00. Bo- 
logna bulls are generally 25c lower than 
on Monday this week or on last Friday, 
with $7.00 the limit on heavy, beefy bo- 
lognas and the bulk going at $5.75@6.50, 
common, light cannery bulls going down- 
ward from $5.25. Very few fat bulls now 
sell ahove $7.59. The calf market has 
been uneven. Shippers have creamed the 
crop of calves weighing upward from 140 
Ibs., paying as high as $13.50@14.50 all 
week for hand-picked lots of 150@190-lb. 
average and buying good to choice 300@ 
400-lb. weights upward to $9.00@10.50, but 
bulk of the 90@110-lb vealers have sold 
to packers from $11.00@12.50 and such 
kinds are easily 50c lower than last Tues- 
day, high day of the week. Canner and 
“bow-wow” calves range down to $4.00@ 
5.00. 

Chicago hog receipts for the first four 
days of this week, at about 150,000, show 
an increase of around 15,000 over same 
period last week, which was between the 
holidays. The ten market total for the 
week to date, at about 464,000, also shows 
an increasé of around 34.000 over same 
period last week, but is still less than two- 


thirds as many as were received during 
corresponding period a year ago. The 
moderate receipts and very extensive 
shipping demand have made for higher 
markets daily with the exception of a 
slight reaction today. Quality has been 
mostly good with not enough lights and 
light lights arriving to satisfy require- 
ments, thus necessitating the sorting of 
any mixed butcher and light hogs. Big 
packers strenuously resisted advances, but 
were forced to follow the upturn on 
Wednesday on account of their scant pur- 
chases the first of the week. Today’s mar- 
ket was steady to 10c lower, but closed 
(Continued on page 52) 
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ST. LOUIS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
National Stock Yards, IIl., Jan. 5. 


The post-holiday season is characterized 
this year by a light run of cattle. Asa 
matter of fact, however, light receipts 
began to be the rule just before the holi- 
days. The count this week is 16,500. The 
quality runs chiefly of common and me- 
dium half-fat grades. There are very few 
of the consignments that show evidences 
of having been for a very long period in 
the feed lots. The light run has had much 
to do with a general advance in prices, and 
a very active market. There has been 
nothing, however, good enough to sell over 
$11.00, the better grades being sold gen- 
erally between $9.00@10.50. The bulk of 
all sales in the steer department ranges 
from $7.75@8.75. In the butcher grades 
there is a strong demand for good year- 
lings. Several loads of the handy-weight 
kind sold from $9.00@9.50, and some 
straight heifers. at $8.50. The bulk of this 
class ranges from $6.50@8.50. Prices on 
cows have advanced to just about the 
same extent as on the other grades. Good 
killing beef cows in carlots are selling 
from $6.35@7.00, the bulk of the sales 
ranging from $5.50@6.50. The stocker and 
feeder supply has been limited all week, 
especially the latter class. The spread 
from low grade stockers to fair grade feed- 
ers is $5.50@7.50. 

Hogs continue to come in fair volume, 
the count for the week ending today 
amounting to something over 70,000 head. 
Prices have held to a fairly steady basis 
for the period with the exception of the 
last day, when a decided lower tone devel- 
oped. The quality of the offerings can not 
be called better than fair. We are receiv- 
ing a. great many light unfinished hogs 
and pigs. The quotations are as follows: 
Mixed and butchers, $9.40@9.75; good 
heavys, $9.35@9.60; roughs, $8.00@8.25; 
lights. $9.65@9.85; pigs, $9.50@9.75; bulk, 
$9.50@9.75. 

The sheep run for the period amounts 
to 9.500. The market has held to a gen- 
erally steady basis and is moderately ac- 
tive. Good native lambs are topping the 
market at $11.25. with the bulk of the 
better grades selling from $10.50@10.75. 
These, of course, do not compare with the 
Colorado pea-fed lambs which would bring 
more money. No strictly choice yearlings 
are being received, although the light 
handy-weight kind would bring around 
$10.00. Heavy yearlings are selling up to 
$9.00. Fat sheep and aged grades are on 
a steady basis. Light ewes are quoted at 
$4.00, with the heavier kinds going from 
$3.50@3.75. 
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KANSAS CITY. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City Stock Yards, Jan. 5. 


Fat cattle were fully steady and stockers 
and feeders strong to 25c higher. Trade 
was active. The market has shown a close 
clearance each day this week and demand 
is much improved since late December. 
Fat hogs were 10c lower, top $9.35, bulk 
$9.00@9.25. Pigs were.15@25c higher, top 
$9.90. Quality of the lambs offered today 
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was not choice. Prices were quoted firm. 
Sheep were slightly higher. Receipts to- 
day were 7,500 cattle, 11,000 hogs, and 
5,000 sheep, compared with 5,000 cattle, 
6,500 hogs, and 2,000 sheep a week ago, 
and 7,350 cattle, 16,250 hogs, and 7,300 
sheep a year ago. Killers traded freely 
in fat cattle today at steady prices. Some 
steers that showed half fat were neglected, 
but the better kinds and lowest priced 
grades moved readily. Most of the steers 
sold at $7.75@9.25, with tops up to $11.00. 
Most of the cows showed dry feed and sold 
at $5.75@7.00, with best grades up to $8.00. 
Heifers are selling at $6.00@9.50. Veal 
calves are in light supply with prices firm, 
top veals $12.50. Demand for all classes 
of fat cattle has a better undertone than 
for some time past. 

Fat hogs today were.quoted 10c lower, 
but there was an urgent demand for stock 
and feeding pigs at 15@25c higher prices. 
Fat hogs sold up to $9.35, and the top 
price for pigs was $9.90. The bulk of the 
offerings sold to packers at $9.00@9.25. 
Shipping demand is large and light weight 
grades are bringing a premium over 
heavies. Receipts continue light for this 
season of the year. ; 

Trade in the sheep division today was 
active at strong prices. The quality of 
the lambs offered was plain, and the top 
price was $10.35. Prime grades would 
have brought a considerable margin. 
Ewes sold at $4.00@4.15, and yearlings. 
$8.25 @8.50. 


——%o—_——_ 


OMAHA. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
South Omaha, Nebr., Jan. 5. 


More liberal receipts of cattle the past 
three days have caused a reaction in prices 
from the strong close of last week. Slow 


markets have been the rule and beef steer 
values at present are 35@50c lower than 
last Friday, which was the high point of 
last week, while cows and heifers show de- 
clines of from 25@75c for the three days, 
heifers having suffered least. Best steers 
coming at present are bringing $9.50@ 
10.25, with the bulk of the just fair to good 
kinds at $7.75@9.00, and plainer classes 
on down to $6.50; in other words, the 
market is just about where it was the 
middle of last week. Cows and heifers 
are moving at a spread of $3.00@8.25, with 
the bulk of fair to choice kinds from $5.00 
@7.00. Veal calves have advanced sharp- 
ly and are selling largely at $8.00@10.50, 
with bulls, stags, etc., from $4.50@7.00. 
Inquiry has been better for stockers and 
feeders and on moderate supplies they are 
selling 50c higher than a week ago. 

Hogs closed up lower last week but 
since Monday have been working upward 
again and today’s prices are just about the: 
same as those in force a week ago. Re- 
ceipts have not been very large this week, 
today’s run of 10,700 head being the largest 
of the week so far, and as other markets 
are also getting lighter runs than a week 
ago the trend of values has been stronger 
everywhere. Bulk of today’s supplies sold 
at $8.90@9.25, with a few roughs and 
heavies on down to $8.50 and an extreme 
top of $9.30. 

The close of last week saw an extremely 
sharp break of lambs, Friday’s prices be- 
ing $1.00 or more under the mid-week 
trade. On extremely light receipts the 
market has been working up again a little 
every day this week but while lambs are 
50c higher than last Friday prices still 
look 50@75c lower than a week ago. Aged 
sheep are selling in practically the same 
notches as on last Wednesday, having 
shown very little change at any time. Bulk 
of the fat lambs are now selling from $9.75 
@11.00, with plain and heavy kinds neg- 
lected at figures that are $1.50@2.00 under 
the market for good fed Westerns. Ewes 
are moving at $3.25@4.25, yearlings at 
$7.50@8.25, and aged wethers at $5.00@ 
6.25. In the absence of supplies feeder 
sheep and lambs are nominal. 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


* ICE NOTES. 
A new ice plant is to be erected soon 
at Rapid City, S. D. 
The city of Matador, Texas, contemplates 
the installation of an ice and electric light 
plant. 


The plant of the refrigerator company 
at Eau Claire, Wis., was damaged by fire 
recently. 

The new cold storage plant of John 
Clarke, at Bartow, Fla., is now ready for 
business. 

The Nitro Ice & Bottling Company has 
been organized at Nitro, W. Va., with a 
capital of $125,000. 


The DeLand Electric Light, Power & 
Ice Company will build an ice storage 
plant at DeLand, Fla. 

The Columbia Ice & Fuel Company, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., is increasing its capacity 
from 100 to 250 tons. 

An ice plant will soon be installed at 
Gurdon, Ark., in connection with the Gur- 
don Light & Power Company. 

A company has been organized at Gads- 
den, Ala., to purchase the plant of the 
Attalla Ice & Cold Storage Company. 

The Columbia Manufacturing Company 
has been organized at Dallas, Texas, with 
a capital of $300,000, and will erect a five- 
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Cold Storage 


conserve most of the nation’s 
food, and Refrigerating Equip- 
ment is the most essential element 
in their construction. 


To hold proper temperatures constantly install FRICK 
Refrigerating Machinery and Equipment. 






WAYNESBORDO.PA.US.A 
ICE MACHINERY SUPERIOR SINCE 1BA2 


BRANCHES: 
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Plants 


story cold storage plant, including a 3,000- 
ton ice storage room, at a cost of $200,000. 


The Stamps Ice & Fuel Company, Little 
Rock, Ark., has filed an amendment to its 
charter to increase the capital stock from 
$15,000 to $60,000. 


The Williams-Beers Ice Company has 
been organized at St. Petersburg, Fla., and 
will erect a raw water ice plant with a 
daily capacity. of 35 tons. 


The Texas Utilities Corporation at Lub- 
bock, Texas, will increase the capacity of 
its plant and later establish a cold storage 
plant. 

—— 

CANADA COLD STORAGE STOCKS. 

Food in cold storage in Canada today 
is less than it was a year ago by over 20 
million pounds. In fact, only three im- 
portant articles show increases, and of 
these only in butter is there a really im- 
portant change. 

All meats together show a decline of 
71% million pounds, compared with the 
supply available a year ago. Beef alone 
has dropped six million pounds. The total 
meat in store at the last report was 67,- 
340,000 pounds, which, however great the 
figures may look, is not more than about 
three weeks’ supply for everybody at the 
usual rate of consumption. There is a 
still greater decrease in cheese. 

The detailed figures are given by the 
Industrial and Development Council of 
Canadian Meat Packers as follows: 

Decreases—Beef, 6,193,000 lbs; pork, 
756,000 lbs.; mutton and lamb, 501,000 Ibs; 
poultry, 637,000 lbs.; fish, 4,892,000 lbs.; 
cheese, 11,523,000 lbs.; eggs, 1,788,000 doz. 

Increases—Butter, 2,173,000 lbs.; oleo- 
margarine, 92,000 Ibs.; frozen eggs, 697,- 


000 Ibs. 
—_2_—_. 


FISH IN COLD STORAGE. 

Following is a summary of cold storage 
holdings of fish on December 15, 1920, as 
reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
United States Department of Agriculture: 

Frozen fish, 65,383,750 pounds, compared 
with 74,202,339 pounds December 15th, 
1919 and 96,600,247 pounds same date 1918. 

Cured herring, 16,370,112 pounds, com- 
pared with 15,518,276 pounds December 15, 
1919, and 18,740,349 pounds same _ date 
1918. 

Mild cured salmon, 5,768,183 pounds, 
compared with 9,388,377 pounds December 
15, 1919, and 6,672,148 pounds same date 
1918. 
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OUR BOOKLET WILL INTEREST YOU. WRITE US 
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BOWER 





PURITY IS ESSENTIAL IN AMMONIA 


For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because nothing will reduce the 
profits of your plant so surely as Ammonia laden with organic impurities. 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our own production, 
thoroughly refined and purified. Send for Free Booklet. 


Henry Bower Chemical Manufacturing Co., *’PHitDELPHIA PA 


BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


29th Street and Gray’s Ferry Road 





Atlanta—M. & M. Warehouse Co. 

Baltimore—Wernig, Moving, Hauling & Stor- 
age Co., 100 W. Lombard St. 

Boston—G. W. Goerner, 40 Central St. 

Buffalo—Central Supply Co. 

Keystone Warehouse Co. 
Chicago—Ernst O. Heinsdorf, 1004 Cunard Bldg 
Cleveland—General Cartage & Storage Co. 
Jacksonville—St. Elmo W. Acosta. 

Mexico, D. F.—Ernst O. Heinsdortf. 





SPECIFY BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA which, subject to prior sale, may be obtained from the following: 


Newark—American Oil & Supply Co. . Pittsburgh—Pennsylvania Transfer Co., Du- 
New Orleans—O. E. Lewis Co., Inc., 638 quesne Freight Station; Pennsylvania 
Camp St.; United Warehouse Co., Ltd,, 815 Brewers Supply Co., Union Arcade Bldg. 
Fulton St. ae Island Warehouse Co., 
" win Knowles. 
— See > Hasslacher Chem. Richmond-—Bowman Transfer & Storage Co. 
Rochester—Rocheste1 Carting Co. 
Norfolk—Henry Bower Chemical Mfg. Co., Savannah—Benton Transfer Co. 
Agency, First & Front Sts. Toledo—Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 
Philadelphia—Henry Bower Chemical Mfg. Co. Washington—Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 








SMALL COLD STORAGE PLANT. 
(Continued from page 26.) 


heating the office, would amount to $17,000. 
The cost of the 48x80 ft. building, built of 
frame construction, one story high, with 
the first floor at dock height, including 
rails for the beef cooler and two scales, 
would be $36,000, making the total cost 
$53,000. 

It will be noted that the inquiry refers 
to freezing space, but we have assumed 
that what is actually desired is a small 
beef cooler. In.this cooler we figured on 
eight storage rails, the length that could 
be uulized for storage being 34 ft., or a 
total of 272 ft. rail storage. Figuring 10 
in. rail length per quarter of beef, this 
would accommadate about 320 quarters, 
or 80 carcasses, which at 40 carcasses per 
car would just figure the two cars re- 
quired. The sketch shows 12 rails in the 
cooler; the other four being intended for 
working or selling rails. These rails are 
spaced on 28-in. centers. 

For the apple storage we figured about 
175 bbls. per car, which would be equiva- 
lent to about 960 cu. ft. per car, or a total 
of about 9,600 cu. ft. Allowing 20 per cent 
for alleyways, this would make total space 
required 11,500 cu. ft. Assuming 10-ft. 
ceiling and 9 ft. of the space utilized, 
there would be required 1,280 cu. ft. The 
space provided for above includes one 
portion of cooler 32x32 ft., or 1,024 ft., and 
one additional section 16x16 ft., or 256 sq. 
t., making a total of 1,280 sq. ft. 

For the oleo and butter storage we have 
figured one section 16x16 ft., which should 
take care of the one carload required. 

°, 


—o—__ 


RECIPE FOR BRICK CHILE. 


A packer in the South writes as fol- 
lows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Could you give us a recipe for making 
brick chile? 

Brick chile is made by grinding fresh 
beef trimmings and Mexican chile pods, 
and then boiling in steam lard and beef 
tallow, adding chile spice. Use 90 Ibs. 
beef trimmings, 6 lbs. steam lard, and 
16 lbs. edible tallow.. Add to this a little 
cayenne pepper, pimentos, cloves, garlic 
and Mexican_chile pods. Boil about one 
hour and 45 minutes, then put in pans and 
chill. 

It is practically impossible to furnish 
a formula that is suitable in all respects, 
because of the great number in use, and 
because of the further fact that the users 
find it necessary to alter these for vari- 
ous reasons. 





























ICE BILLS are 
RELICS of the PAST 


Mechanical 
TO USERS OF Refri geration 


Ice Bills and the worries that go with the 
iced refrigerator are soon forgotten by the 
Butcher whose refrigeration is produced 
by a York Mechanical Refrigerating Sys- 
tem. 


The constant, low temperature, produced 
by Mechanical Refrigeration, quickly chills 
and preserves the meats placed in the cool- 
ers at their best. 


YORK MANUFACTURING CO. 


(ice Making and Refrigerating Machinery Exclusively) 





If You Want 100% Efficiency 


have a Baker system of iceless, mechani- 
cal, refrigeration installed. Your BAKER 
REFRIGERATING PLANT would meet 
every requirement; and would give you the 
very best of refrigerating service under all 
conditions. 


Baker Systems 


are manufactured in sizes ranging from one to fifty 
tons daily capacity; and Baker Refrigerating Plants 
are installed for either automatic or manual con- 
trol. Investigate the facts and advantages of 
Baker iceless, sanitary, dry, refrigeration. 


SEND AT ONCE 


for bulietin No. 42-D. Write to the factory direct. 


Baker Ice Machine Co., Inc. 


‘ 19th and Nicholas Streets, Omaha, Nebraska 




















THE WORLD OVER 
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P. A. KLEY 


ARCHITECT - ENGINEER 
Shenandoah Trust Building 
; SHENANDOAH, PA. 
Packing plants, ice cream and storage 
> construction. e insurance adj ust ments. 








LIONEL M. LEVINE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


PACKING PLANTS—REFRIGERATION 
PLANS AND SUPERVISION 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











EASTERN MEAT TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Meat trade conditions for the week at 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston are 
reviewed by the United States Bureau of 
Markets as follows: 

The first week of the new year showed 
no material change in marketing fresh 
meats at eastern distributing points. The 
demand continued slow, and slight fluctu- 
ations were the feature of the trade. 

The Boston market showed a general 
upward price movement on steers through 
the week, while the tendency elsewhere 
after midweek was downward. Philadel- 
phia closed in line with the previous Fri- 
day, but $1 lower than Monday; New 
York practically in line with the previous 
Friday and Boston unevenly 50c to $1 
higher. All grades of cows held a gen- 


erally strong position, with closing prices 
mostly $1 higher than one week ago. Bulls 
were offered at intervals, and in limited 
numbers; under a slow demand prices ad- 
vanced 50c during the week. Kosher beef 
market showed some unevenness, New 
York declining about $2 and other markets 
holding steady and in line with the pre- 
vious week. 

Generally light receipts of veal and an 
improved demand resulted in sharp ad- 
vances. Closing prices at New York to- 
day are $7 higher than last Friday; Phila- 
delphia $3 higher. There were practically 
no offerings at Boston during the week. 

An advance of $2 on Monday on all 
grades of lamb at the several markets was 
only held at Boston, where additional gains 
of $1 to $3 were made during the week. 
Philadelphia closed $1 lower than, Mon- 
day, but $2 higher than the previous Fri- 
day. New York lost all of Monday’s ad- 
vance on choice lamb, but closed $1 higher 
than a week ago on the lower grades. The 
demand generally showed no improvement, 
and the bulk of the advances were due to 
lighter offerings. Yearlings and mutton 
trade in yearlings and mutton continued 
slow. Daily price ranges following the 
fluctuations of lamb prices closely, Boston 
being the only market that showed 
strength. 

Due to lessened receipts of pork, and a 
fairly regular demand Monday’s sharp and 
uneven advances were firmly held followed 
by additional gains during the week at all 
markets. Closing prices on loins at New 
York were $3 higher than one week ago, 
and Philadelphia $6 higher. Boston de- 
veloped some strength late in the week 
and closed about $1 higher. An uneven 
demand for shoulder cuts resulted in sharp 
price fluctuations, New York showing a 
gain of $2 to $3 with other markets 60c 
to $1 lower. 

Boston closed steady to firm on meat, 
and supplies well cleaned up, except a 
light carry-over of steer beef. New York 
closed slow and weak on steer beef, steady 
on cow beef, veal, lamb and mutton and 
firm on pork. Some mutton and beef will 
be carried. Philadelphia closed steady on 
pork, mutton, veal, cow-beef and the lower 
grades of steers. Good steers and all 
grades of lamb closed dull and slow. There 
is a moderate carry-over of beef and lamb. 





BRAND’S 
STEEL 


Smoke House 
GAS-FIRED 


Suitable for Smoking Hams, Bacon, 
Tongues, Sausage, Bologna, Etc. 
Does Twice the Work with Half the 
Effort. 


BUILT TO LAST 


M.BRAND&SONS 


Manufacturers 


First Ave. and 49th St. 
NEW YORK 








LARD CANS 


PLAIN and LITHOGRAPHED 


A HIGH GRADE CAN WITH YOUR BRAND LITHO- 
GRAPHED IN BRIGHT, SHARP COLORS, IS AN AD- 
VERTISEMENT FOR YOUR BUSINESS LONG AFTER 
THE ORIGINAL CONTENTS HAVE BEEN REMOVED. 


PLATT & CO., Inc. 


KEY HIGHWAY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








When your Neighbors tell you about Tank House Odors 
don’t neglect it, or you’ll have the Health Authorities 
out to shut down your plant! 


THE MacLACHLAN SYSTEM 


Cuts Tank House Odors to a Minimum 
Saves Time in Drying Tankage 


MacLACHLAN REDUCTION PROCESS CO., Inc. 
30th and Race Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 








C. B. COMSTOCK 


ARCHITECT 
Refrigeration and Consulting Engineer 


We specialize in the designing and remodeling of buildings for 
cold storage and packing house piants of all kinds and thorough- 
ly equip them. We invite your correspondence. 


130 West 40th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 











C. L. BROOKS ENGINEERING CO. 
DESIGNERS OF PACKING HOUSES, COLD STORAGE, ETC., 
Remodeling and Improvements, Examinations, Valuations, 
Reports, Superintendence, Refrigeration, Insulation 
Industrial Plants — Correspondence Invited. 

Home Office, Moultrie, Ga. 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


“BOSS” CELEBRATES BANNER YEAR. 

The annual 
meeting of the di- 
rectors and sales- 
men of the Cin- 
cinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Co. was 
held at Cincinnati 
on December 29th, 
and 30th. At the 
close of the busi- 
ness session on 
the 29th a delight- 
ful dinner was served. President Chas. 
G. Schmidt was toastmaster, and in 
his address of welcome he called atten- 
tion to the $150,000 plant addition, with 
up-to-date equipment, which the Company 
will erect during 1921 in order to take 
care of its rapidly increasing business. 
He closed his talk with the familiar slogan 
“Use the Boss and Save the Loss,” and 
urged all present to impress upon their 
customers that it is to their interest to 
be convinced of this fact by installing Boss 
machinery. 

Others, including Vice-Presidents John J. 
Dupps, Sr., and John J. Dupps, Jr., Oscar C. 
Schmidt, head of the machine shop, Gus 
Schmidt, head of the woodworking depart- 
ment, and Mr. Marquardt, assistant secre- 
tary, also gave a short and interesting talk 
on past experiences and future prospects. 

The entire affair was thoroughly enjoyed 
by everybody, and all renewed their 
pledges of loyalty, and will endeavor to 
increase the business of the Company dur- 
ing 1921 over that of 1920, which has been 
the banner year of the firm thus far. 

— 


YORK REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT. 

Recent installations of ice making and 
refrigerating machinery and equipment of 
interest in the meat and allied industries 
are reported by the York Manufacturing 
Co., York, Pa., as follows: 

Sanford Ice & Fuel Co., Sanford, N. C.; 
one 20-ton vertical single-acting belt- 
driven enclosed refrigerating machine and 
condensing side, also a 10-ton York im- 
proved raw water flooded freezing system 
and an additional 12-in. x T7-ft. vertical 
ammonia drier-cooler-purifier. 

Queen City Public Market, Seattle, 
Wash.; one 15-ton vertical single-acting 
belt-driven enclosed refrigerating machine 
and high pressure side complete. 

Woodie Cole, Chattanooga, Tenn.; one 
2-ton vertical single-acting belt-driven en- 
closed refrigerating machine and high 
pressure side complete. 

Crystal Ice Co., Brookhaven, Miss.; one 
12-ton vertical single-acting belt-driven en- 
closed refrigerating machine and high 
pressure side complete, also a 20-in. hori- 
zontal belt-driven brine agitator. 

San Saba Light & Ice Co., San Saba, 
Texas; one 12-ton vertical single-acting 
belt-driven enclosed refrigerating machine 
and high pressure side complete. 

Independence Produce Co., Indepen- 
dence, Iowa, have added to their York 
refrigerating equipment a 15-ton York 
vertical single-acting belt-driven enclosed 
refrigerating machine and high pressure 
side complete. 

Monroe Cash & Carry Market (meat 
market), Springfield, Ill.; one 5%-ton ver- 
tical single-acting belt-driven enclosed re- 





CHAS. G. SCHMIDT, 
The ‘‘Boss’’ President. 


frigerating machine and high pressure side 
complete. 

The Fleischmann Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
one 15-ton vertical single-acting belt- 
driven enclosed refrigerating machine and 
high pressure side complete. 

F. A. Marchioney, 21 Ann street, New 
York, N. Y.; one 6-ton vertical single-act- 
ing belt-driven enclosed refrigerating ma- 
chine and high pressure side complete. 

Grasse Milk & Produce Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis.; one 3-ton vertical single-acting belt- 
driven enclosed refrigerating machine and 
high pressure side complete. 

National Ice & Coal Co., 103 Park ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.; one 4-ton vertical 
single-acting belt-driven enclosed refrig- 
erating machine and high pressure side 
complete. 

Evans Brothers (meat market), Wierton, 
W. Va.; one 2-ton vertical single-acting 
belt-driven enclosed refrigerating machine 
and high pressure side complete. 

Irwin & Leighton have installed in the 
Morris Wood apartments, Overbrook, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., one 8-ton vertical single- 
acting belt-driven refrigerating machine 
and high pressure side complete. 

St. Louis Cold Storage & Refrigerating 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; one 16-ton vertical 
single-acting belt-driven enclosed refrig- 
erating machine and high pressure side 
complete, also a 4-in. x 5%%-in. aqua am- 
monia pump. 

A. Hansen (butcher), 2524 Gulany street, 
Baltimore, Md.; one 6-ton vertical single- 
acting belt-driven enclosed refrigerating 
machine and high pressure side complete. 

The Crystal Ice & Power Co., of Nowata, 
Okla., have added to their York refrigerat- 
ing equipment one 91%-ton vertical single- 
acting belt-driven enclosed refrigerating 
machine and high pressure side complete. 

T. L. Lay & Co., who operate an abattoir 
in Knoxville, Tenn., have added to their 
York refrigerating equipment two 20-ton 
York vertical single-acting belt-driven en- 
closed refrigerating machines and high 
pressure side complete. 

Sadler & Grey (meat market), Callaway, 
Nebr.; one 3-ton vertical single-acting 
belt-driven enclosed refrigerating machine 
and high pressure side complete. 


San Antonio Farmers Co-operative Mar- 
keting Society, San Antonio, Texas; one 
15-ton vertical single-acting belt-driven en- 
closed refrigerating machine and high 
pressure side complete. 

American Poultry Co. (poultry storage), 
Los Angeles, Calif.; one 4-ton vertical 
single-acting belt-driven enclosed refrig- 
erating machine and high pressure side 
complete. 

Union Ice Co., Claremont, Calif.; one 30- 
ton vertical single-acting belt-driven en- 
closed refrigerating machine and high 
pressure side complete. 

H. C. Hollinger, proprietor of the Long- 
acre Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., has installed 
one 4-ton vertical single-acting belt-driven 
enclosed refrigerating machine and high 
pressure side complete. 

Anton Fritsch, Allentown, Pa.; one 8- 
ton vertical single-acting belt-driven en- 
closed refrigerating machine and high 
pressure side complete. 

Citizens Ice Co., Salem, Ohio: one 24-in. 
x 7-ft. vertical ammonia drier-cooler- 
purifier and two 12-in. horizontal belt- 
driven brine agitators. 

Theurer-Norton Provision Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; one 30-in. x 13-ft. vertical ammonia 
drier-cooler-purifier. 

Okmulgee Ice & Light Co., Okmulgee, 
Okla.; a 50-ton flooded freezing system; 
22 coils of atmospheric ammonia con- 
densers, each 20 ft. long, 12 pipes high, of 
2-in. pipe; one 20-in. x 18-ft. horizontal 
ammonia receiver; one 20-in. x 6-ft. high 
pressure steel oil trap; 8 coils of atmos- 
vheric distilled water coolers, each 18 ft. 
long, 12 pipes high, of 2-in. galvanized 
pipe; two 30-in. x 5-ft. charcoal filters; two 


30-in. x 10-ft. vertical ammonia drier-cooler- 
purifiers, and two 12-in. horizontal belt- 
driven brine agitators. 

Crystal Ice Co., Wildwood, N. J.; mate- 
rial and apparatus for remodeling their 
freezing tanks, including one 20-in. x 7-ft. 
vertical ammonia drier-cooler-purifier. 

Newton Mitchell Co., Elkton, Md.; one 
15-ton wood storage tank and coil, one 
15-ton boiling tank and coil, one 18-in. x 
36-in. float tank, and a 3-in. x 2-in. x 3-in. 
distilled water pump. 

North State Ice Co., Rocky Mount, N. 
C.; two pneumatic can hoists, each for 
two 300-lb. cans. 

Goodwyn Coal & Ice Co., Bristol, Tenn.; 
one 50-ton distilling system, four coils of 
double pipe counter-current ammonia con- 
densers, each 19 ft. long, 12 pipes high, of 
114-in. and 2-in. pipe, one 16-in. x 8-ft. and 
one 20-in. x 8-ft. vertical ammonia drier- 
cooler-purifier. 

Chatard & Norris, Baltimore, Md.; one 
9-in. horizontal belt-driven agitator. 

Norris Market, Ice Manufacturing & 
Cold Storage Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; five 
coils of atmospheric ammonia condensers, 
each 20-ft. long, 12 pipes high, of 2-in. pipe. 

Penn Ice Works, Chester, Pa.; six coils 
of No. 2 exhaust steam condensers, each 
20 ft. long, 12 pipes high, of 2-in. pipe. 

Hutchinson Ice Co., Hutchinson, Kans.; 
one 12-in. x 6-ft. vertical ammonia dis- 
tiller and two 24-in. x 8-ft. vertical am- 
monia drier-cooler-purifiers. 

Atlantic Hygienic Ice Co., Union Course, 
N. Y.; wood framework and covers for 
2,976 300-lb. freezing cans. 

Swift & Company, Houston, Texas; eight 
coils of atmospheric ammonia condensers, 
each 20 ft. long, 20 pipes high, of 2-in. 
pipe, galvanized on outside only. 

Greeley Ice & Storage Co., Greeley, 
Colo.; one 12-in. horizontal belt-driven 
brine agitator, and one 300-lb. single auto- 
meatie rocking can dump. 

Consumers Ice & Cold. Storage Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J.; eight 12-in. vertical brine 
agitators. 

Three Moore Brothers, Oil City, Pa.; a 
10-ton flooded freezing system. 

Elder & Wells, New York, N. Y.; 43 
coils of atmospheric ammonia condensers 
each 20 ft. long, 18 pines high, of 2-in. pipe, 
and 500 300-lb. freezing cans, with tubes 
for air agitation. 

Swift & Company, New Orleans, La.; six 
coils of atmospheric ammonia condensers, 
each 20 ft. long, 20 pipes high, of 2-in. 
full weight pipe, galvanized on outside 
only. 
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BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at 
Chicago, New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia for the week of Dec. 25 to Dec. 31, 
1920: 








-—— December 
27 2. 2 30. 31. 
RD oo ohn sinnae cence 54 nS nS nn 4 
Ae. eerie n6 6 56 nT n7 
ES Eee m4 4 Rh oe 
Philadelphia .......... 56% 56% 57 57% 57% 
Wholesale prices of carlots. fresh cen 
tralized butter, 90 score, at Chicago: 
—_—__—_—_—————December— ———_—_—_—— 
at. 2R. 29. 20. -. 
RS 47 47-4714 47M 47%4 
Receipts of butter by cities. tubs: 
This Last Last Since Jan. 1. 
week. week. year.* 1929. 1919.* 
Chicago ..18,804 17.508 ..... tS ee 
New York.24.486 22.240 ..... 9.988.628 ....... 
Roston oe 6 Te C«.... lk) ar 
Phila. , See” SO... Ce.) 
Total «54,987 74,636 ee 6,159,057 
~ *Holiday. 
Cold storage movement, Ibs.: 
Into Outof Onhand Cor. dav of 
storage. storage. Jan. 7. week, 1919.* 
Chicago .......24.780 872,477 18.7R7.722 oe oe 
New York .... 4.868 195,459 12.488.295 ........ 
Sr once DBO. SRORTR  occcccce 
Philadelphia .. 300 43,880 3,014,219 ........ 
Total .......29,918 798,802 38,127,759 ........ 


” *Holiday. 
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Chicago Section 


Packers’ purchases of livestock in Chi- 
cago the first four days of this week 
totaled 31,036 cattle, 101,329 hogs and 44,- 
790 sheep. 


Al Smith, formerly with the Sullivan 
Packing Company, Detroit, Mich., has been 
made superintendent of the Western Pack- 
ing & Provision Company, Chicago. 

Joseph Kircher, superintendent of the 
Western Packing & Provision Company for 
fourteen years, has been made superinten- 
dent of Louis Pfaelzer & Sons, succeeding 
the late N. H. Boller. 


Frank Kretchmer, president of the Corn 
Belt Packing Company, Dubuque, Iowa, 
was in the city Monday and Tuesday. Mr. 
Kretchmer reports the plant in active op- 
eration and business good. 

A. W. Gaddum, representative of The 
Brecht Company of St. Louis, Mo., in the 
Cincinnati territory, was a visitor to Chi- 
cago this week. Mr. Gaddum made Chicago 
his headquarters for many years and has 
a host of friends here. 


Among the visitors to Chicago this week 
were T. W. Taliaferro, vice-president of 
the Hammond-Standish Company, Detroit, 
Mich.; James G. Cownie, export manager 
of the Jacob Dold Packing Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Ralph S. Dold, vice-president 
and general manager of the Dold Packing 





Fred J. Anders Chas. H. Reimers 


Anders & Reimers 
ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 
430 Erie Bidg. Packing House 
Cleveland, O. Specialists 








The Stadler Engineering Co. 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
We Specialize in 
PACKING PLANT CONSTRUCTION 
Cold Storage and Garbage Reduction Plants 


820 Exchange Ave. CHICAGO § U.S. Yards 








fu. P. Henschien 


R. J. McLares 
HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 


Architects 
Old Colony Bldg. Chicage, IIL 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGZ 
CONSTRUCTION. 








EE. W. SKIPWORTH 

TRAFFIC AGENCY 
Rates—Claims—Service Analyzed—Adjusted 

Specializing Meat Packers and Allied Industries 


570-1 Transportation Bldg., CHICAGO 
Telephone Harrison 3118 20 Years Experience 








Company, Omaha, Nebr.; G. L. Talley, of 
the Jacob Dold Packing Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; and Chas. W. Dieckmann, of the 
Fostoria Provision Company, Fostoria, O. 

Swift & Company’s sales of carcass beef 
in Chicago for the week ending Saturday, 
January 1, 1921, on shipments sold out, 


I — 

















PRESIDENT-ELECT HARDING ON BOARD 





THE STEAMER “PARISIMENA” EN 
ROUTE TO PANAMA. 
Photographed by H. P. Henschien, who was 


a fellow-passenger, and who found the 
President a most likeable travel- 
ing companion. 


ranged from 10 to 25 cents per pound and 
averaged 14.51 cents per pound. 


Stocks of provisions in Chicago on Jan- 
are re- 


uary 1, 1921. with comparisons, 
ported as follows: 
Dec. 1, 
1920. 
2,167 
23,695 
5,152,434 
3,090,348 
701,430 
129,922 
331,107 


Mess pork 
Other pork 
Lard, regular 
Other ard ...cccces 
Short ribs 

Short clears . one 
Extra short sides... 





Total ° 38,073,858 66,934 552 


2, 


—— %e—__—_ 


CHICAGO MEAT TRADE CONDITIONS. 
The weekly review of meat trade condi- 
tions at Chicago by the United States 
sjureau of Markets is as follows: 

Demand for all kinds of meat has been 
narrow throughout the week. The high 
prices on pork of last week has sought 
a downward course, while other meats 
have shown little strength in spots. 

The general quality of the steer offerings 
has been good, with a light 
common steers available. <A 


few strictly 








PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


WILLIAM H. KNEHANS, Chief Engineer 


1 ABATTOIR PACKING AND COLD STORAGE PLANTS 
} Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 


Cable Address, Pacarco 


supply of 





choice steers reached $22, but $10 to $20 
moved the bulk of the more desirable 
handyweight butcher steers. Medium to 
good heavier weight steers, slightly rough, 
and showing some age, broke from $15 to 
$17, while 300 to 400 pound yearlings, al- 
though scantily covered, sold at irregular 
figures from $14 to $18. The few common 
steers available sold strong to $1 higher, 
while all other grades remained about 
steady with a week ago. All cows suit- 
able for the butcher trade strengthened 
fully $1 toward the close of the week, the 
bulk of the sales were from $13 to $14.50, 
while good handyweight cows, on the heifer 
order. cleared at $15 to $16. With a light 
supply of bologna bulls and a fair demand, 
prices advanced around 75c per -cwt. the 
first of the week, and closed steady for the 
week. Kosher beef under a fair demand 
held steady with a week ago. 


The supply of veal has’ been light 
throughout the week. Prices have been 
somewhat irregular, especially on the bet- 
ter grades. Prices advanced slightly the 
first of the week, but later eased off slight- 
ly under a narrower demand. 


While the moderate offerings of lamb 
have moved slowly, prices have remained 
steady. The bulk consisted of heavy- 
weight lamb, while light weights were in 
the greater demand. 

A normal supply of mutton was avail- 
able, with heavy ewes and bucks ¢consti- 
tuting the bulk of the offering, and prices 
showed no change from a week ago. 

With the opening of Monday’s market, 
last week’s high prices on pork showed 
sharp decline. Supplies were moderate 
and demand hardly normal. Butchers 
bought sparingly and trading in general 
was very irregular at irregular prices. 

Compared with last Friday, common 
steers are $1 higher, other grades steady. 
Cows were $1 higher and bulls 75c up; 
veal one to two dollars higher, and lamb 
and mutton steady. Pork one to seven 
dollars lower, shoulders one to three dol- 
lars lower, Boston butts $7 and spare ribs 
three to four dollars lower, and picnics 
steady. 

There will be a light carry-over of beef, 
with everything well cleaned up. 





LINDBERG 
* GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES: Packing Plants, Cold Storage 
Manufacturing Plants, Power Instal- 


lations, Investigations 
1134 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 








B. K. GIBSON & CO. 


Industrial Engineers 
Architects 


Packing Plants, Cold Stesege Buildings 
Markets, Ice Plants, W: ouses 


706 Transportation Bldg., Chicago 


LEON DASHEW 


Counselor At Law 











15 Park Row New York 
References: 

Armeur & Company Joseph Stern & Sens, 

be Cudahy Packing Inc. 

Manhattan Veal & 
Austin, Nichols & oh atens , oa: 
New York Butchers United’ Dressed Beef 

Dressed Meat Co. Co. 
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CHICAGO E. St. Louis 


Factories Los Angeles, Cal. 


A delicious margarine 
for eating and cooking 


“The Greatest Selling Product of its kind in the World”’ 
MORRIS & COMPANY 











Kansas City Omaha 


Chicago, Ill. E. St. Louis, Ill. 
Marigold {Kaneee City, Ks. Jersey City, N. J. 


Providence, R. I. 


St. Joseph 





Oklahoma City 








CHICAGO PACKING 
COMPANY 


Beef and Pork Packers 


Boneless Beef Cuts 
Sausage Materials 
Commission Slaughterers 
U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
Correspondence Solicited 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 











THE 1920 HIDE MARKET. 


Prices of heavy hides have shrunk ap- 
proximately 80 per cent during the past 
year, and this, together with the great de- 
moralization of the trade, has been the 
outstanding feature of the market. From 
35 to 40 cents in January, the price 
dropped to around 13 cents in December. 
Calfskins have declined from 90 to 15 
cents, which is the largest reduction ever 
known in their history. 

Business has been in a more unsatis- 
factory condition this year than at any 
other time in the history of the trade. The 
great demand for leather during the war 
stimulated values, but when deflation 


began it was more rapid than the advance. 
Calfskins sold as high as $1.10 per pound 
in 1919, and the low price of 1920 shows a 
reduction of 95 cents. Horsehides de- 
clined from $15 to $3.50 per hide. 

The hide trade has been thrown into 
chaos by the immense cancellations of 
orders by tanners and shoe manufactur- 
ers. Supplies were not regarded as exces- 
sive and are normal at the end of the year, 
but the demand is far below normal. 














Save Twice Its Cost 


by Using the G. & W. Sanitary Cooking, 
Rendering and Drying Machine 


Letter “A” on cut shows you the seamless corrugated shell. 
No staybolts to loosen and leak. 
quicker drying. 


More radiation, therefore 


_“B” points to our pat- 
ented sectional bottom, 
which is secured to the 
original bottom, and can 
be removed when worn 
out and quickly replaced 
with a new one. 


These two features, 
“A” and “B”, prolong the 
life of our machine far 
beyond that of any other 
Cooking, Rendering, and 
Drying Machine on the 
market today. 


Write for full partic- 
ulars. 


G. & W. 


Manufacturing Co. 
1104 U. B. Building, 
DAYTON OHIO 


Patented July 13th, 1915. 
Other Patents Pending. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK. 

























RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Monday, Dec. 5 686 18,955 10,909 
Tuesday 2,580 14,793 
Wednesday ‘ 1,459 16,105 
Thursday, ac. nec ae 3,198 18,642 
Friday, Dec. 31.......- 4,038 930 8,128 
Saturday, Jan. 1....... 636 34 1,773 
Total last week......53,992 8,887 
Previous week ........ 07” 8,487 
WORF BHO cccccccecvess 185 12,083 
Two years ago 76,728 11,496 : 
ENTS. 
Monday, Dec. 175 
Tuesday, Dec. 526 
Wednesday, Dec. 188 3 : 
Thursday, Dec. ¢ 438 7,298 4,600 
Friday, Dec. 31 310 12,916 3,373 
Saturday, Jan, 1 114 3,802 366 
Total last week 1,751 = 17,739 
Previous week ....... 1,169 2,064 13,450 
YOQr G80 ..+..cee. 1,347 qa.5a7 23, 
Two years ago ........ 908 7,956 16, 55+ 
Total receipts at Chicago for year: 
1920. 1919. 
ES odds ecesineevenetexenseeesrt 3,107,062 3,502,400 
SOD. cucccuccasoens pxeedeucwe 741,075 751,008 
a § <emews nalednt éasensecdeaa 7,524,558 7 
BROOD ce cccccceccvoccressesececs 4,006, 100 


Total receipts of hogs at eleven markets: 


Week. Ye: A to date. 
Week ending Dec. 25.... 548,000 8,552,000 
PrevieGs Week ..-cccccsccccee 497,000 28) 104,000 
COP, WEEE, Tee ccccccscecs 624,060 31,340,000 
OR a eee 754,000 31,831,000 


Combined receipts at seven points for week ending 

















Jan. 1, 1921, with comparisons: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
This week .. oe 426,000 141,000 
Previous week 350,000 111,000 
596,000 229,000 
683,000 172,000 
470,000 172,000 
553,000 192,000 
834,000 213,000 
1914 reneecesee er "161! 000 656,000 271,000 
BED. ¢be6aked+cosnndeweaaes 142,000 495,000 287,000 
Combined receipts at seven markets for year, with 
comparisons: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
De? scbeeceveorenes 5 2 11,081,000 
WEE seeses 
1918 ‘ 
DE  ééeeecnswes 21,348,000 10. i 59, 000 
Chi ~} packers’ hog slaughter for week ending 
Jan, 1, 1921: 
p rabid DiiiChenhecbascueeededesekcortaunwe 18,800 
EY eee eee ee 8,300 
a ce oe a et 16,700 
DO vicccddsiges cede ueedeseudemmeke 9,200 
Morris & Co......... Srceneeeeeheweneecawens 10,000 
aa ns nc dd aa eg ¥s-aibl a aren 12,200 
EE | OS ee ee 8,600 
Western Packing Co..... Pn ee yee ress 13,000 
Roberts & Oake........... ss aise) aieeraraiaeaacene 5,300 
Pe Ge BOR vecececedves NaUCeRE ke eae Ce 
Independent Packing Co................cceee- 5.500 
Denese vas veudeunsccevewbant 4,500 
Wm, Davies Co.... 4.900 
RE GhaWiedtheeenkcnesgneseeeehdaecvedcenes 
. ‘ausdees 


Previous week 
Year ago 





WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 

Cattle. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ending Jan. 1 $ 9.40 $4.75 $11.85 
Previous week ..... 19.00 10.65 
Cor. week, 1919 14.25 18.00 
Cor. week, 1918........ 16.10 15.80 
Cor. week, 1917.. «co Bee 16.85 
Cor. week, 1916.. cs ae 13.30 
Cor. week, 1915 8.45 9.90 
Cor. week, 1914.. 8.35 8.60 
Cor. week, 1912...... 8.45 8.15 
Cer. week, 1912........ 8.00 8.70 
Cor. week, 1911.. 7.00 6.80 





Market quotations at Chicago: 


CATTLE. 
Choice to prime steers....... ; - -$10.50@ 12.00 
Good to choice steers..... covescce Se 
Yearlings, fair to choice.............. 7.75@ 12.00 


Good to prime cows. Dial ee ‘ 6.00@ 8.50 


ee a Ge OOO... wedcevececp bouts 7.50@ 9.00 
ee ee SD GN os vic oa a vecied wceeeweus 4.50@ 7.00 
Capners ....... ere x werbwewiow’ 2.50@ 3.75 
utters . ee ee 3.00@ 4.60 

tologna bulls ereepadks +++ 5.75@ 6.75 
Veal calves ... my eorccvccccoccccce BE.SOIS.60 

HOGS. 

Choice to light butchers................ $ 9.50@ 9.70 





Medium weight butchers................ 9.40@ 9.65 
Heavy butchers, 270-350 ‘lbs en * 9.00@ 9.50 
£2 Pears inn dudion 9.45@ 9.85 
Heavy packing . re 560 C60 pAES Ceaueenel 8.75@ 9.10 
Rough packing ; etctaGeeu seoee 8.26@ 8.75 
a 2ucedeeees pdeané + <bé3d'eca wee ee 8.00@ 10,00 
SHEEP 
Native lambs ... ° TTTTTT 


50@12.00 
9.00@ 12.25 
9.00@ 10.00 


Fed western lambs 
Feeding lambs 





ET ican wa Joby na eee se ae eee 4.00@ 6.25 
Yearlings 8.00@ 10.00 
DY Savdkcadesd Hn 0N sors Seebousehe Saeed 3.00@ 5.25 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET. 


Range of Prices. 








SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1921. 
(Holiday.) 
MONDAY, JANUARY 3, 1921. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
.  Serrrere $23.50 $23.95 $23.50 $23.95 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs. )— 
mk “eemedtwsees 2.75 12.95 12.75 12.80 
BEE sewsscecess 13.45 13.55 13.40 13.40 
SHORT RIBS—(Boxed, 25c more than loose)— 

BO. ccccucivtee 11.30 11.42% 11.3) 11.40 
ME “ecacwerceed 12.00 12.12% 12.00 12.10 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 4, 1921. 

ow bbl.)— 

Sk. dexocedoees 23.85 23.85 23.85 23.85 
Lane~cher 100 Ibs. em 

Bh: .rcvsdunniate d 13.05 12.85 12.85 

BP cclsaveeces 13.55 13.62% 13.50 13.50 
SHORT RIBS—(Boxed, 25c more than loose)— 

Sh wavcusteeen 11.40 11.50 11.40 11.45 

MD aweedsactes 12.12% 12.25 12.07% 12.12% 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 5, 1921. 

PORK—‘(Per bbl.)— 

DA .dateweheene Beday .' ¢euee ~" Kevee 23.85 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 

St “caved ecenwe 2.75 12.85 12.75 12.85 

ME  acandsa-aehon 13.50 13.52% 13.37% 13.50 
SHORT menaeilihaeeay - * 25c more than loose) — 

Gls vesasvesese 1.40 1.45 324% 45 

BE .ctevcenseee 12.12% 12.17% 12.05 12.17% 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 6, 1921. 

rPORK—(Per bbi.)— 

GM sacccsesecs 5 24.00 
LARD—(Per 100 ibs.) )— 

G. -Wscceeeegen 12.99 13.10 13.20 13.10 

 daeekaced en 13.45 13.80 13.45 13.80 
SHORT RIBS—( Boxed, 25c more ae loose)— 

0 SS 11.42% 11.77% 11.42% 11.77% 

WE © eéevscscets 12.15 12.471 11.15 11.4714 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 7, 1921. 

PORK—(Per bbl.)—- 

Jan. -» 24.02% 24.80 24.00 24.30 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs. )— 

SL 68 bec awenee® 13.17 13.30 12.95 13.30 

ae 13.85 14.00 13.70 13.97% 
SHORT RIBS—( Boxed, 25c¢ more than loose) 

NK -nwsrnqaceignatacey 11.70 11.90 11.70 11.9¢ 

Me.  escncuuiaws 12.45 12.67% 12.40 12.67% 
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CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS 








(Corrected weekly by ©. W. Kaiser, See’y, United 
Master Butchers’ Ass’n of Chicage.) 
Beef. 
No. 1. No.2. No. 8. 
Rib roast, heavy end...... a 28 17 
Rib roast, light end......... — 30 19 
CROCK BONS cccccccccccsccceses 35 20 15 
Beene, TOURE cccccsccccce 42 30 28 
Steaks, sirloin, first cut....... . 54 35 31 
Steaks, porterhouse ............ 82 42 32 
ReeRRS, HBAME cccccccecesese 30 25 18 
Ree 28 20 15 
Corned briskets, 35 25 ee 
Corned plates ..... 25 18 13 
Cormed FUMPO .ccccccccccccccccce 28 21 
Lamb. 
Good. om. 
Hindquarter 38 
Legs ...... 40 30 
SOSWS cccccoe pemaceteetheneudea’ an 16 
Chops, shoulder — bceweneeesaecened le 26 
Chops, rib and loim.....cccccccccee ) 
Mutton. 
EAD cecccccocsoese soeecceees eoce 
ees eee av ae ee 
OO re <> an os 
Chops, ‘> and i: 32 
Pork. 
Loins, whole, 8@10 Avg... .cccccccsccccce 30 @32 
Loins, whole, 10@12 avg........-..-++++++ 29 @3l 
Loins, whole, 14 and over...........cceeee 27 @28 
COE cevcccvccsiccceccscccesccccsseses vee @ 
Shoulders 
| ae rr er 
Spareribs 
Hocks ....- 


Leaf lard 





Hindquarters 
Forequarters 
Legs 
Breasts 
Shoulders 
NE. Siinvimemeemenseseeedetecacsnewens- 

WE GEG WER CHONG iecccccscstecectcccscces 28 @42 


Offal. 





Butchers’ 











For Tankage, Blood, Bone, 
Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. Installed 
in thelargest packing-houses, 
fertilizer and fish reduction 
plants in the world. Material 
carried in stock for standard 
sizes. 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 


American Process Co, 


68 Willlam St. - - - New York 








Write or Wire 


We Buy, Sell, Import and Export 
SHEEP and HOG CASINGS 


Special prices on 30 and 32 M/M Hog Casings 
as long as they last. 


MecINTYRE PACKING CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


807 Montgomery St. 








842 WEST LAKE STREET 


Sausage Casings 


HARRY LEVI & COMPANY 


Importers and Exporters 


CHICAGO 











WATCH THE ‘“‘WANTED”’ PAGE FOR BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES et Ok oo 













































COSCON TA Bec ceccccccccecsevcvecees @4is8 
Cooked Rolled Shoulder ............eee005 34 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. desk ne a, MR TE ee eee ee @21% SAUSAGE CASINGS ” 
Liver Sausage, with beef and pork....... @z21 * 
we Carcass Beef. Tongue and blood sausage, with pork..... @24 fF. O. B. CHICAGO. 
rime native steers Minced Sausage .........-.-cceccessceees @1i% Beek Roumds, POF Gob. ccceccccccccccsscccse ~ @26 
Good native steers.. New England Style Sandwich Sausage.... @18 Beef Export Rounds.......cccccccssccces 30 @ 
Medium steers ..... . is 7 Prepared Luncheon Sausage.........ceceee @19 Beef Middles, per wet... ccccccccccssvccs @3s 
I ED dinars ng Mis 6inOne nnd ansawaenene 5 7 Liberty Luncheon Sausage (Berliner)...... @19% Boel Bang, POF PleCO.. cc vcccccsccccceces 22 
Cows 5 Oxford Lean Butts @33 Beef Wea rf re +r 
BE ie OR rane eas <sua's'b5s aawicdiads's wets 1E x Saatvaaeeites< ae RS Beto araha awition ses ws 
Hind quarters, choice 3% Polish Sausage < 20 Beef Bladders, small er doz... 1.25 
Fore quarters, aaahne 16 Garile GARGRRS ccccccccccccccccce os oir Beef Bladders, medion a doz. . os 
Country Smoked Sausage...............++ @i9 Hog Casings, free of salt, regular..... ee @1.10 
: : Commter Pres BRUGRBO. <0. cccccccscccccses @22 Hog Casings, f. o. b., extra narrow...... @1.50 
NE TON, TI, Becsicies cvs Seen sacees Pork Sausage, bulk or link............... @18% Se arr @25 
a — Bae = Paste 35 ay nag a @23 Blog Bunge, CXPort.....ccccccccccccccceses @26 
Steer Shor i Rees 60 I CE sunt o.b4in' vs ee Ces Secneeeees @18% Hog B ‘a See ee ee ee 7 
j seed Saest — baer ienbasieaieneuteae en Soe —— —_, eee cere reece eeeeeeeees @i9 mar Bees yom a Se ae Ie H 
eee Se ee ree @36 x Tongues, jellied...........sessseseeee @46 Tae Hebe. BRIOEWS. .6cicsc0s.000000000%0% 
Steer Loin Ends No, 2.........++--+005 @35 Macaroni and Cheese Loaf...........++..+ @19%4 Hoe Stomeche, on ON EEE $10 
= — Bebe Peat hrie chen snr oeenannes 20 = eS ee rer ere @3i a — or ae lathe bebe" ects eo 
si ire. 0:0 0 a binian aie 6s nw 5 @ mpor medium wide Sheep Casings.... @ ° 
Cow Loin Ends (hips).................- Summer Sausage. 
, Ribs, = © ( ips) pavenehnerrneren = os D’Arles, new goods ............. € Be phe @45 Imported medium Sheep Casings........- @ 
Steer Ribs, No. Py ; °  @968 Reef casings Salami, best............+++++ @4ii : FERTILIZERS. 
Cow Ribs, No. eae eh dics aucune. wee U4 a Salami (new goods).............. 4 Dried Bieblh ait BBUE. ces Fecesc ves caeec 3.15@ 3.35 
on oe ES ele aie sacle aan halite @21 RE - "Sutihe danienu-cqss <embebhaneDene lobes POCONO, COE GREE . ceccccvccccceccccses 2.75@ 3.00 
MEE ooo on oh) cosecbivietns @18 Holsteiner ......sseseceescccecersrcecsecs @30 Concentrated tankage, ground .......... 2.75@ 3.00 
ieee MONON TRE Bi iccicccciccnccscvaccenca @18 Peppetoni, long links...........-+++e+se+ @42 GEOUNA tABDASS, 11G. .<ocviciccccccccccses 2.50@ 2.90 
Steer Rounds, ae Rates Bet er oe @i6 RE Rn LS RT ee 39 @42 Ground tankage, 9 and 20% -oe 2.50@ 2.75 
i ee ee ee Qs Sausage in Brine. Ground taukage, 614. and. 30%"... 25 00@27.00 
r an See ee ee eee eee eee ee ee) . ‘OO sea neeee e' o 
Cow Rounds’... 00 14 @16 geieene. Kite wscceersescecccerseesseees eta Ground raw bone, per ton.......-.....-: 12 ongas 00 
y EE Sea a Aiki C6 ee wis. hob wR eae eee @i7 } ies ‘ound steam me, per tOM......--+eeee y 
Steer an Pork, link ts.. 2.76 
Steer Plates ....+....0+.0+ reteeeeees vs) QM pork: mks, Yee@ike:: “2 4.00g18.10 HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 
NTE Mi a... oo cccieqececoatcaccenns a 4 menaeeat eos a No. 1 horns, Reseseusuneneste 
Briskets, No. 2.. EE, GAS Bolts, Sausage, eg iges 2200000000055 4.18@n4-80 Hoots, blmek, "per ‘eons. 2002000 000001 745:00g 90.00 
Cow Navel Ends Blood. Bee gg Bre Hoote: wits pat tonnes eer On OOM 880 
k pala aiaaatat ts ; . eee eeerecerseeeseeees . Round shin bones, heavies. per ton..... y Y 
| — eee MM i RR tame, ite pe on. 70.08 8h. 
Belle eine NOL bag - @2 Liver Sausage, M%ys@'hs....-----.. 2.222. 3.80@11.55 wae = — tea tes, per ton........ bay = 
rip ns, No. H Ch ” ft ee ccccccccccccoce at shin bones, lights, per ton.......... ¥ .00 
Strip Loins, No. 2. ead eese, Bowe cece esserecssccsces 2.40 Thigh bones, heavies, per ton.......... 80.00@ 90.00 
Strip Loins, No. Head Cheese, %s@s.......-.....+-++- 4.00@14.00 ‘Thigh bones, lights, per ton............ 60.00@ 70.00 
Sirloin Butts, No. 1 VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. Skulls, jaws and knuckles ............% 30.00@ 35.00 
Sirloin Butts, No. 2 Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-lb. barrels ........ 18.00 LARD 
ne My a ny gees 4 eee ee Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels........ oF 80 ite ie ale < @12.85 
MEE “Me cause «caneonsweees egular H, C. Tripe, i -lb. barrels....... 25 » Steam, casSh......-ccccccccsres -85 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2.. .........++.+4. @s3 Pocket H.C. ‘Tripe, in’ 200-1b. ae paikeans 21.00 Prime, steam, loone.....-..++.++--+-++ @11.75 
Rump Butts -..s++eeeessesseeersseerseees Pickled hog chitterlings, uncooked, bbis...... 22.25 ool Stacecveccseseccessabececese ey or 
seeccersccccccesoece eeccceee ckled hog chitterlings, cooked, bbls......... oes ge healed ahaha ied carla ay 
eer Ghacks FRIAS WER Nine asi: 12 Sheep Tongues, short cut, barrels........ ‘" 70.00 ee re 18.00@18.25 
Stina 6s in interes ics teceaerg aire dpate Sheep Tongues, long cut, barrels .. 67.00 
peers So on 66.50 Prime oleo ..... STEARINES ee 9 @9% 
sig 2 ae 207 1 Ee BCE ARE eR eRe, Uf 
Beef Product. CANNED MEATS. — eS a 5 @ big 
er doz, GUGnse, B WEIS, BONG cc cccscccsevecesecs 7 7% 
Braina, EWN Ginscicacaanedooocescecnsies 2 1. No.2. No.6 a ee 7 @i% 
Tongues eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee Some Roy eae 15 $ 6.00 $20. 00 OILS. 
Sweetbreads oast beef .....--...-. ee. ee ee eee 
Roast mutton ......... 15 6.00 20.00 ol i iy iene p 
one trite Pisia Sliced dried beet... a fee meee Stes setenr eo serseeres . 
pe, "‘peoecpdaetcheiiale ada taideabbtndachclagi x tongue, whole...... 25 17.50 53.00 Linseed, 100s or gE 
fresh Tripe SEIS CTR. OWE Luncheon tongue "75 10:25 35.00 eng ae ee: 
Livers vera. didbci adh tea celal pee hd Dae ad °@ t Corn beef hash.. ou es 15 ae Soya bean oil, seller tank, f. o. t 
» 7 i CRP LEELA SF pense beef — sie piace see Sane e TALLOWS 
eal. amburger steak with . 
ORE OINGEDE <5. ich ck coicec ted idewsecxoses 22 @23 p OBIONB oo ee vc cecceee. 1.85 3.15 600 ....- Edible .......... 74%@ 7% 
AI ad 18 @21 Vienna style sausage... 1.20 2.40 4.75 Choice country .....+++-... biden eeeea 6%@ 7 a 
RI oo ea ne teh @30 Luncheon sausage ..... 1.30 oo tee tees Packers, prime, loose............eseeeeee% 6%4@ 6% 
NE MEI sislaeicselelsibusinain pla sisiaX:bwivinesinte's @iji Breakfast sausage ..... sees 2.65 4.25 os ace Dee, Te: SPB ices cicseccecsecsieces 54@ 5% 
GRMN OND, Sos. csaioe crcnseccacesesocsnes @10 Veal loaf, med. size. . +» 2.50 Packers, No. 4% 
mal ; Veal Product. EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
SEL acnuieshwamekion hedete-semeaiee 12 @14 Per dos. = 
CL, Siaitisan ci arastomsmniesue-geanee 6514 @70 SS.) ee. SS eres $ 3.30 White, choice ... 7% 
SUUNTEEEE. scpuskaccdanacitysecashoecoul 34 @40 4-on. jars, 1 doz. in case.............e.ceeee om 06a. Ses 6% 
Lamb. S-0n. jars, % GOS. IN CASE... 2. cccccccccccccc'’s 11.50 White, “B .° 5% 
on ss en 16-on. jars, % doz. in case............ececeee 21.00 Bone, naphtha ' 4 @ 4% 
Ce LAMDS 2... 6... eee cece e eee eee eae 2 D- gas0 leeas6ieeee6 0s ke ee' 6G dee H She 
Medium RDN, 5.2 ie wastoalavoaicriewsens BIOS 23° @24 BARRELLED BEEF AND ‘PORK. NE oat capris ta ak wala cmas a ousteaheneaitanien 4 4hy 
noice Saddles PRE WA. Mba 6 eb eee Stee NAO 30 @32 Extra Plate Beef, 200-lb. barrels........ @30.00 MEET. alaia's00.0.wiewssiesceee sew eitienseeesee 5 5% 
Medium Saddles i 
je rg oo OCS cece cece eee e eee e eee eens ped —_ Ps Pes Oth A admadecdcsne Gees @28.00 as seeeees 4 @ 4% 
Otten eee eee eet eee eeeeerees a RN Divan cte-«ciw nines ane 'seu we saee ees @28.00 es’ foot STEASC.........cccccccescescces BKH@ DO 
ETRE SAO: @16 MI, glo a Se weccni a'n Hecate petemies @30.00 Garbage, grease, loose..............e000% 34@ 4 
Lamb Fries, NE Se caicniaeisiele @22 BN ig he dicks oc mienivien Ham Pe eS Ee 19° 919% 
—_ Eh Se er een 18 Ce Be CE nee 065s ce sceecebeces tee @36.00 : GIO ovine weseevcsveceeces 154%@16 
mn = 2S Sere 25 28 a eS ee eee @34.00 CEVCOCNNG, GOREN BOND ooo cece ccecsesececs 84@ 
m an Mutton. MII wesc ceeecin course tiger snsiesiensiee @28.00 Glycerine, candle .......-.....cceeeee eee nom. 10 
OMNI, oo csceeenctaeeanceiesssasics @ 9% LARD COTTONSEED OILS 
L PE ENECC6s eeceeeOte beeen tens : . 
ight chop irene @l2 Pure Lard, kettle rendered, per Ib., tes... @18% ° White, deodorised .....csccccccscnece +2 -12%@l12 
Heavy Saddles .........00- @14 *%@ 
MEE nc <n ee cack @18 PE EE cbua cnso0s Gee ceee ieee kas.eese ose ail6% = D. s5 Fe Dis occ vcccccccsnce nom, 7 
Heavy Fores MO SRR VE ad etek alrite @7 Cooking oil, per gal., in barre pie @i2% SS ee Err re ..-nom. 6 
MUMIA... co cc, chee ee @9 Bakers’ special cooking oil......... ee @12\% Soap beens bbis., concen., 62@65 f. o. b. 
eee eee ae @20 Barrels, %c. over tierces, half reis, me OEE SUE aie cevninisinnsass50sttenesse-*s -- 84@ 3% 
Mutton Los wo re @18 — tubs and pails, 10 to 80 Ibs., Ke. to lc. over me... ea, loose, 50% f. s. Chicago....... 1%@ 1% 
utton Stew @ 6 ‘ COOPERAGE 
Sheep Tongues, é @1s8 BUTTERINE. ‘ 
Sheep Heads, ; " Ash Pork Barrels, black iron hoops.......2.8 
P He @15 1 >> EE ee. Oak Pork Barrels, black iron hoops.......2. 
resh Pork, Etc > : 
Senet tee ) ° @18 Cartons, rolls or prints, 1 Ib.............. @28 Ash Pork Barrels, galv. iron hoops........3.0% 
ane gene. Serer menoerseeresweerere os » bes Cartons, roll or prints, 2@5 1 @27% Red Oak Lard Tierces........--....0++-+- 4.15@4.2 
Spo TF per yd Shortenings, 30@60 Ib. tubs... ¢ @18 White Oak Lard Tierces Ved seebwsivesrdecie 4.30@4.35 
Wendaciaien @56 ‘2 Nut Margarine, prints, 1 Ib.............. @26 Wilde Cak TRaW THC. 0c ccccccssvceeccs @4.70 
Spare Ribs @15 ae DRY ¥ SALT MEATS. CURING MATERIALS. 
ee rere @20 ear Bellies, errr 1 Refined saltpetre, granulated, bbls 12 
Hocks ; R @12 Clear Bellies, 14@16 avg.............6.. , ne 
Trimmings @l11% Clear Bellies, 18@20 avg...............- ; Sudlie clit Witte of then asea ” 
Extra Lean @14 Rib Bellies, 12@14 avg azo b. N. Y. & 8S. F., carloads— * 
+ @16 Rib i fe oy avg.. “Bois, . si @ 5% 
Noi oe bia dia area avarccaiae tae eaebine @9 Fat Backs, 10@12 avg MeL ee TSU e ee eee 5 
ame. @86 Fat Backs, oath ocr... | a | aaa rae @ 5% 
Pigs’ Heads 02.0200 00 000002 @10 Fat Backs, 14@16 ave Double: reaned wow oy 
SR. caicivcicn tu aeda ew «cannon cen eet @ 9 extra Shor Sh christ cwnidthecmaicles » Nigra ute ‘ 
ee Meat ala cas iuistrfetalaneiietalak co aeeteons aw" SI TI BIG sovocci eden csvsceeeses oa ppd ihoes eons Pang eee ele kt $ Hy 
ee BE ens ot ccaieiosiaesten ee eee 1 Bate CHS csccisccccceccevvccsesseswe. ~—Se Siete ee Ge ae ee eee . 
Me TIIE GOP Was. osccccccsscceacs cece b tM, j ST RRR AeA SE a a NR eS NS @11.50 Double refined Nitrate of Soda, crystals— @ 6% 
IN 560) 3,5 sissies Sane sacs beck @ 5 WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. Ree a cries eee eit ent ee ® 63 
. > GD cmsidwewors satGandeawasews u 04005 
Skinned _Shoulde DP satiaeanaunumcnane-+ Cenk rae @16 Skinned Hams ... Nitrate of Soda, ke, 100@130 Ibs., lc over. 8% 
Pork Hearts @ 7 R 1 Wi es, ~ 
Pork Kidneys, @s ecuJar Hams . 514 Beric Acid, crystals to po weer . “iygiee 
Pork Tongues @20 ee errs ere @17% Sorax, crystals to powdered.............. 
Blip Bones “ Calas, GEIS TW. ASVOTHRS. 002 ccccscccvecss @ij Sugar— 
Tail Bones eres a0 New York Shoulders, 8@12 avg.............. 20% *White, clarified, f. 0. b. New Orleans. . @6.50 
Beats ee "15 @18 BreskOnet Wacem, TOGSP.. occ sccccvcccccccs 391% @40 *Yellow, clarified, f. o. b. New Orleans. . @6.25 
MeN rh ee ee ” @iG Rib Bacon, wide, 8@12 avg., and strip, Plantation, granulated, f. o. b. New 
Mea @21 ME AMEE. Fedo ciscativeays<%easemae weeste @2 SUNN CORON DOB Bcsnc ck scwessweseeees @7.70 
ee ee ee aes 14 Wide, 12@14 avg. and strip, 6@7 avg.. @23\ Salt— 
fae La: a ee Se mee... —" See os wm * 38, 
SAUSAGE. Dried Beef Knuckles..........+.s00.cceees @43 Michigan. A : car ‘Tote, ‘per ton, f. 0. 
Columbia, Cloth, Bologna............sse0. 17 son cackeccnnaonse eens @38 B. Chicago, DulB...ccccccccee seuwenaeeed 13.08 
Bologna, large, long, round, in casings... 16 Dried Beef Sets, best. @M44%4 — 
Ge GED ae eceeveny6weeuseceseess ‘ yu 6% Skinned Boiled’ Hams.. @6o ‘Stocks exhausted. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE RETAIL MEAT DEALER 


Economy and Efficiency Needed to Restore Conditions 


By John A. Kotal, National Secretary, United Master Butchers of America. 


During the past three years the im- 


portance of meat as a food has been 
brought home to the American people in 
no uncertain terms, and it has become firm- 
ly established as the fundamental dish on 
every dinner table. 

Meat was recognized as one of the most 
essential foods in the army ration for 
maintaining efficiency and keeping the men 
in condition to meet the strains to which 
they were subjected by the exigencies of 
war. Meatless days were observed at home 
in order to insure an adequate supply of 
meat to our army and to the 
our allies. 

The calling of many thousands of young 
men into the service of their country 
created a serious shortage of labor in all 
industries. This shortage was so acute in 
the retail meat business that dealers re- 
peatedly outbid each other in seeking 
labor, with the result that they are now 
paying the highest wages ever known in 
this branch of the industry. How long this 
condition can endure is a question which 
meat dealers everywhere are seeking to 
solve. 

The war and war prices have had their 
effect. We have just passed through a 
period of greatly inflated currency values. 
Too much money was in circulation, and 
this created a desire for pleasures and 
luxuries on the part of people who had 
formerly only dreamed of such things. The 
natural result was an orgy of spending 
and extravagance, and a universal dissat- 
isfaction in wages, hours and working con- 
ditions in general. This, I believe, could 
have been avoided, or at least greatly modi- 
fied, had everybody been drafted and 
forced to contribute equally to production, 
instead of drafting for the army alone. 

The Problem Facing the Retailer. 

The pressing question, so far as the re- 
tailer is concerned, is “What can I do to 
foster my business during the period of 
readjustment?” There are various answers 
to this question in the minds of the public, 
but, unfortunately, all of these are 
applicable. 

Many retailers must “clean house,” and 
return to “truth in advertising” and a fair 
margin of profit. The dollar must read- 
just itself; goods, particularly food prod- 
ucts, must flow freely through the neces- 
sary channels of distribution, without pe- 
riodical interruptions which have such a 
far-reaching effect upon supply 
mand. 


armies of 


not 


and de- 

Let us hope, however, that in the great 
effort which is being put forth to bring 
business back to normal, the meat indus- 
try will not be singled out as the one upon 
which to place the blame for the high cost 
of living 

I venture to that 


say the majority of 


retail meat dealers have reduced their 
prices 15 to 40 per cent on different cuts 
of meat, and that 60 cents will buy as 
much meat today as $1.00 would six weeks 
ago. This is in spite of the great reduc- 
tion in value of by-products; for example, 
calfskins, which dropped from 75 cents 
per pound in November, 1919, to 8 cents 
per pound in November, 1920. 

Can it be truthfully said that 60 cents 
has a purchasing power today equal to 
that of $1.00 six weeks ago in rent, street 
car fares, coal, gas, electricity, or tele- 
phone charges, or building materials? I 
do not believe that it is fair to further re- 





JOHN A. KOTAL 
Secretary United 
America, 


National Master Butchers of 


duce the prices of products of the farm 
until there has been a perceptible shrink- 
age in other lines. 
Should Co-operate for Economy. 

The present evolution of society de- 
mands greater efficiency and economy, and 
consequently a wider public interest is 
being taken in food and its distribution, 
and in the magnitude of crime committed 
by the debasement, adulteration and 
sophistication of food articles. The day 
must return when honesty and fair deal- 
ings again rule the business world, and a 
sincere handshake is: as good as a signa- 
ture to a deed or paper of value. Without 
faith there can be no credit, and when 
credit disappears panic replaces business 
stability. Without faith in your fellow 
man, both sides of a question cannot be 
given fair and equal consideration. 

It would be a 
representatives of 


wise have the 
the various branches 
of the meat industry come together in the 


step to 


near future, for the purpose of devising 
some form of procedure by which econo- 
mies could be effected during the coming 
year in the production, preparation and 
distribution of meat and meat products to 
the consumer. 


o 
OO 


THE BUSINESS QUIZ. 








Following is the seventh set of six 
questions in a series published by The 
National Provisioner under the general 


title of “The Business Quiz,” points of in- 
formation of ‘interest to every business 
man: 

Question No. 1—What is known as an 
“odd lot” of stock? 


Question No. 2.—What is the process 
that constitutes the component parts of a 
sale? 

Question No. 3.—What are the eighteen 
fixed business expenses? 

Question No. 4.—Is resale price deter- 
mined by manufacturing cost or selling 
cost and .why? 


Question No. 5.—What is it necessary to 
know about the goods in any line or calling 
before they can be properly and profitably 
sold? 

Question No. 6.—What are known as the 
“Elements of Attraction’? 


The answers to these questions will ap- 
pear in the next issue of The National 
Provisioner. 

2, 


~o—_—_ 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 
Mat Mahal will open a meat market in 
Boyd, Minn. 
E. E. Hart will open a meat market in 
Darby, Mont. 
Frank Landon is opening a meat mar- 
ket at Bowdoin, Mont. 


J. A. Houlahan and Charles McNab have 
opened a meat market in Manchester, 
Iowa. 


Walter & Blosser have opened a new 
meat market and grocery store at For- 
aker, Ind. 


F. A. Miller has bought the Manteca 
Meat Market at Manteca, Calif., from 
Percy Toomes. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ben Reddish-have opened 
a meat market and grocery store at 130 
West Main street, Trinidad, Colo. 


E. H. Whitaker and W. M. Clark have 
purchased the Bon Ton meat market at 
Centralia, Wash., from H. E. Shirley. 

The Central Meat Market, 816 Main 
street, Stillwater, Okla, has been de- 
stroyed by fire. The loss is estimated at 
$1,600. 

Hugh Moore has moved his meat market 
at Stevensville, Wash., into larger quar- 
ters and is installing new machinery and 
equipment. 

A new meat market has been opened 
in Bremerton, Wash., under name of the 
Fourth Street Public Market. Barton & 
Company are the owners. 
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J. W. Crist will open a meat market in 
Merna, Nebr. 

Frank Buckley has opened a meat mar- 
ket in Coin, Ia. 

Max Rech has opened a meat market at 
New Trier, Minn. 

Chas. Lutien has opened a meat market 
in Kewaunee, Wis. 

Arthur Stein has bought a meat market 
in Underwood, Minn. 

O. A. Sterling has opened a meat mar- 
ket in Crandall, S. D. 

C. F. Floyd is about to open a meat mar- 
ket in Anthony, Kans. 

Albert Julius & Son have opened a meat 
market in Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Whited & Hayes have opened a meat 


market in Gothenburg, Nebr. —— 
Claude & Clarence Allen have opened a HAND FORGED ON THE ANVIL FROM DOUBLE SHEAR STEEL 
butcher shop in Talihina, Okla. ¢ ¥ e 
G. A. Burkett is about to engage in the John Wilson “ Butcher Knives and Steels 
t busi in Walthill, Nebr. 
” ghee ide aetna ts Elling- 1750 Standard of the World 1920 
son meat market at Erskine, Minn. THE BEST THEN THE BEST TODAY 
J. Williams has opened a meat and I. WILSON, SYCAMORE STREET, SHEFFIELD, ENG. 
grocery store in Hamilton, Ohio. Sole American Agents 
_ Frank M. Kopp has sold his meat market Boker Cutlery & Hardware Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
in Cullom, Wis., to Clinton Thorpe. 





The I. Lorge meat market, Hartington, 
Nebr., has been sold to Louis Guelig. 

Alwin Fratzke has purchased the North- 
western Meat Market, Rochester, Minn. 


The Rio Vista Meat Company have op- 
ened a meat market in Rio Vista, Calif. 


E. H. Bingham and J. R. Workman have 
a “ Rea — ors met igs Commission Dealer in Imported:and Domestic 
. P. Schmidt and R. M. March have 
opened a new meat market in Gooding, Ida. Beef, Veal, Mutton, Lamb, Pork, Poultry and Game 


John Jensen has been succeeded in the WHOLESALE “GLOBE” STATION FOR NEW ZEALAND LAMB AND MUTTON 


meat business at Kennard, Nebr., by L. 


Buch. 525 West Street NEW YORK, N. Y. Phone 997-998 Chelsea 





W. S. Lankford has opened a meat mar- REFERENCES 
ket at 407 Commercial street, Emporia, BRANCHES N. Y. County Nat. Bank, New York City 
Kas. 152-154 Ft. Greene Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. Mechanics Bank, Central Branch, Brooklya 
520 Westchester Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. Corn Exchange Bank, Bronx Branch 


W. S. Simms has bought the City-Meat 
Market at Cameron, W. Va., from H. J. 
Winer. 

C. Stauffenecker & Son, meat dealers at 
Foley, Minn., have sold out to John 
Lehcka. 

Will West has purchased the Mayes 
County Meat Market, Pryor, Okla., from 
Jim Cox. 

' Mason & Clevenger have purchased the 
City Meat Market, Buffalo, Kans., from 
Mr. Brown. 

Opplinger Bros. have purchased the 
meat business of Bullock & Holmberg at 
Orofino, Ida. 

George Smith and Floyd Tucker have 
purchased the meat business of Holmes & 
Roy at Eufaula, Okla. 

Joe Schaefer has disposed of the Pal- 
ace Meat Market, Great Bend, Kans., to W. 

L. Billings, from Kinsley. 

Plans are being made for the opening of 
a large meat market in Martinez, Calif., 
by the Martinez Meat Company. 

J. N. Bausters, Muskegon Heights, Mich., 
is about ready to move his meat and gro- 
cery stock into his new building. 

Frank Geiger has sold his interest in the 
Peoples Meat Market, Marshfield, Wis., to 
J. J. Regenfuss who has sold to Wm. 











NEW ZEALAND 
LAMBS and MUTTON 


Stocks in New York 


Address Inquiries to Chicago Office 
Ghe 
Tupman Thurlow Co., Inc. 


10 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Wenzel. ad Gattery St. 154 > or St. a me * 
Sa i as a an Francisco an oronto 
, har les Kaltwasser, a ve teran _ me at 615 Pender St. 15 Narrison St. 215 St. Nicholas Bldg. 
dealer in Bluffton, Ind., will retire and Vancouver New York Monts eal 


eee eee eee tee eee ee 


the business will be taken over by his 


* 
son, Will. ee eee eee eee 8 


Waite Lity Branp Hams anp BAcon 
‘Theyre different” 
DUNLEVY PACKING COMPANY, PITTSBURG, Pa. 
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Vice-president J. Moog, General Superin- 
tendent S. C. Frazee, and G. H. Agnew of 
the construction department of Wilson & 
Company Chicago, were in town this week. 

C. J. Murphy of the butter department 
and P. J. Leacy of the general manager’s 
office of Morris & Company, Chicago, were 
in New York this week. 

The members of the Armour Club, New 
York, have decided to hold a “feature 
dance” at the Hotel Commodore on 
Wednesday evening, February 2. This will 
be an informal dance and the members ex- 
pect a large attendance. 

J. A. McDermott, traffic manager for 
Morris & Company at New York, has 
transferred his activities to the New York 
Stock Yard Company. He is succeeded 
by James Madden of Kansas City in the 
traffic department. 


The Fellowship Club of the Nagle Pack- 
ing Co., Jersey City, will give a minstrel 
show and dance at Grand View Hall, Jer- 
sey City Heights, on Friday evening, 
February 4. Great preparations are being 
made for this event. 

Prices realized on Swift & Company’s 
sales of carcass beef in New York City for 
the week ending Saturday, January 1, 


1921, on shipments sold out, ranged from 
14 to 22 cents per pound, and averaged 
16.76 cents per pound. 

H. E. Boyer, one of the executives of 
Morris & Company’s New York territory, 
recently returned from a ten months’ trip 
abroad, during which time he visited Rus- 
sia, Germany, the Scandinavian countries, 
France and England. Mr. Boyer, who is 
very popular with the Morris staff and 
with the trade at large, was given a warm 
welcome home. 

The number of pounds of meat, poultry 
and game seized and destroyed in the city 
of New York during the week ending Jan. 
6, 1921, is shown as follows by a report 
of the New York City Health Department: 
Meat—Manhattan 3,877% lbs.; Brooklyn, 
42 lbs.; Bronx, 4 lbs.; total 3,923% Ibs. 
Poultry and Game—Manhattan, 7,496 Ibs.; 
Brooklyn 10 lbs., Bronx, 32 Ibs.;_ total, 
7,538 Ibs. 

Ye Olde New York branch of the United 
Master Butchers of America has sent out 
a warning to its members about a new $10 
counterfeit. The counterfeit is on the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, check 
letter “B,” face plate No. “497, with the 
signature of D. F. Houston, secretary of 
the treasury, and John Burke, treasurer of 
the United States. The counterfeit is made 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed fresh meats were quoted by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Markets at Chicago and three Eastern markets on Thursday, Jan. 6, 1921, as 


follows: 
Fresh Beef— 
STEERS: 
Choice 
Good 
Medium 
Common 
COWS: 
0 ae eee ee es ee yer 
Medium 


Chicago. 
$22.00@ 23.00 
18.00@ 20.00 
15.60@18.00 
12.00@15.00 


13.00@15.00 
11.00@ 12.00 


Boston. New York. Philadelphia. 
$19.50@20.00 $.....@..... ee ae 
18.00@19.00 17.00@19.00 16.00@19.00 
16.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 15.00@18.00 
ee eer oocee@..---  14.00@15.00 


16.00@16.50 14.00@15.00 
15.00@15.50 13.50@14.00 


15.00@16.00 
14.00@15.00 


EE edsccwenencvewretGe Seed wee Rents 10.06@11.00 14.00@14.50 ee Are 13.00@14.00 
BULLS: 
ar eo en oe ieee ewkelanass 14.00@16.00 
I i Aas ts icra ay, sar sake txcardntn acto ah ee ee 12.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 ee, 
I cob opera aadedwerbs ate tC padre On 10.50@11.00 sneweeries 11.50@12.50 ee ae 
Fresh Veal*— 
SD gisaxc«s 20.00@ 21.00 ..+-e@.....  28.00@30.00 27 00@28.00 
Ct dé take hwegedaeearnaeceriap ae et 17.00@ 19.00 re ee 25.00@28.00 25.00 @ 26.00 
DL ic: -n bendy cedhee nee tote mel eae 16.00@17.00 cnn dd awons 22.00@ 24.00 20.00@ 22.00 
Common ...... : a ee ee 12.00@ 15.00 cae: acien Sebolteaass cca tase 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton— 
LAMBS: 
I i he di nigh Wares te ie oa ahha © le ae 24.00@26.00 29.00@30.00 27.00@28.00 28.00@29.00 
Good .. 22 06@23.00 27.00 @ 28.00 26.00 @ 27.00 £6.00@27.00 


EE <<a chawéiniptn Rbe ena mehine ee dakue ae 
Common ...... 

YEARLINGS: 
ae 
Medium 
Common 

MUTTON: 
Good ee 
Medium 


18.00@ 21.00 
15.00@17.00 


18.00@19.00 
16.00@ 17.00 
14.00@ 15.00 ea gs waies eee aree 


11 00@12.00 
8.004 10.00 


26.00 @ 27.00 
ee er 


23.004 25.00 
Se Ae 


23.00 @ 25.00 
18.00@22.00 


22.00@ 24.00 
20.00@ 22.00 


23.00@ 25.00 
22.00@ 23.00 


ee 
ocbesbBeeece 
rer Pree 


14.00@16.00 
12.00@13.00 


12.00@ 14.00 
11.004 12.00 


14.00@15.00 
15.00@ 14.00 


Common .... 7.00@ 8.00 11.00@12.00 9.00@10.00 8.00@12.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts— 
LOINS: 
ee an 24.004 25.00 27.00@28 00 27.00029.00 28.00@30.00 
16-12 Ib. average.... 23.00@ 24.00 26.00 @ 27.00 25.00@27.00 27.00@ 28.00 
12-14 lb. average.... 21.00@23.00 25.00@26.00 24.00@25.00 25.00 27.00 
14 1D. OVOP. cccccces 19.00@20.00 24.00@25.00 22.000 24.00 24.00@25.00 
SHOULDERS: 7 
Nae 16.00@17.00 eeeee@..4+. 17.00@18.00 18.00@20.00 
PICNICS: . 
4-f Ib. average bis , ; 15.004 16.00 16.00@16.50 16.00@17.00 Te? Oe 
6-8 Ib. average : 14.060@15.00 15.00@15 50 14.00015.00 15.00@16.00 
Si GUOE scekeceee * 13.00@14.00 14.00@ 14.50 | SEF oe ee 
BUTTS: 
Boston style.. 20.00 @ 21.00 seeee@.....  22.00@24.00 20.00@23.00 


*Veal prices include “hide on” at Chicago 


and New York. 


with photographic face and etched back, 
on fair quality paper without silk threads 
or imitation of them. The lathe work is 
poor, but officials say it will deceive those 
not accustomed to examining their money. 
Butchers, beware! 
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MEAT COUNCIL FIGHTS ORDINANCE. 

At the monthly meeting of the Meat 
Council of New York, held on Wednesday, 
January 5, a delegation of retailers and 
wholesalers was appointed to attend the 
hearing at the Board of Aldermen on an 
ordinance which appears to be a serious 
menace to the meat industry. The hear- 
ing was held Thursday, January 6. 

The ordinance provides that regular li- 
censed engineers would be installed in 
every automatic refrigerating plant in New 
York. Such an ordinance, it is said, would 
call for three engineers in most of the 
automatic plants of the retailers. The re- 
tailers point out that such an ordinance 
would mean that these salaries would nec- 
essarily have to be passed on to the con- 
sumer, and would needlessly add to the 
cost of meat. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 
i (Continued from page 41) 


firm and compared with late trade of 
Thursday a week ago, was steady to 25c 
higher, on practically everything excepting 
packing grades, with hogs weighing 200 
lbs and down up the most. Packing sows 
average 25c lower. Demand for pigs con- 
tinued good, especially on shipping ac- 
count, and prices today were 10@15c low- 
er than a week ago, with desirable 90@ 
120-lb. pigs mostly $9.85@10.00. 

The sheep and lamb market pursued a 
very erratic course during the past week, 
prices dropping sharply lower at the close 
last week with further declines Monday of 
this week and a sharp reaction the fol- 
following three days until, at the close of 
today’s trading, fat lambs stand fully 25c 
above a week ago, with yearlings and 
matured sheep 25@50c higher. Receipts 
at Chicago the first four days this week 
show 3,000 gain over the corresponding pe- 
riod the previous week, while the run at 
ten markets stand around 37,000 larger 
than a week ago, but 20,000 smaller than 
a year ago. Monday’s liberal receipts car- 
ried a generous proportion of good and 
choice handyweight lambs, resulting in a 
very slow and unevenly lower market for 
stock carrying any weight. While the top 
Monday was $11.75, the bulk of sales were 
at $9.50@11.00, owing to the sharp de- 
clines on heavy lambs. Heavy stock un- 
dersold handyweights as much as $2.00 
Monday, but this “spread” was partially 
taken up later in the week. Today’s “run- 
away” market carried choice 78-lb. lambs 
tc $12.25, with 92-lb. lambs at $11.50 and 
better. Choice yearlings reached $10.50 
today, with 90-lb. stock as high as $10.00, 
these classes showing the greatest ad- 
vances. The first Colorado-fed stock of 
the season arrived this week, consisting 
of heavy yearlings, which sold from $8.75 
to $8.90. Aged wethers were almost en- 
tirely absent all week and quotations are 
necessarily nominal. Shipping demand 
carried handyweight fed western ewes to 
$5.00. Heavy native ewes which met slow 
sale Monday around $3.50 went at $4.00@ 
4.50 today. 
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Will Start Slow and Speed Up Later 


By Charles Stadler, Chief Engineer, Stadler Engineering Co., Chicago. 


Although new packinghouse _ construc- 
tion started with a boom early in 1920, 
there was a rapid falling off as the year 
advanced, making this year only ordinary, 
instead of an exceptionally good year. 

As to the coming year, I look for a slow 
start. From the tone of inquiries I have 
on hand, it would appear to me that by 
Spring things should again be moving 
regularly, and improve as the year ad- 
vances. 

The following is a list of packinghouse 
construction work handled in this office in 
1920: 

New plant for the Indiana Beef & Pro- 
vision Company, Indiana, Penn.; daily ca- 
pacity 75 hogs and 20 cattle. 

New plant for the Huntington Packing 
Company, Huntington, W. Va.: daily ca- 
pacity 150 hogs and 25 cattle. 


Additions to the Eckert Packing Com- 


’ pany, Henderson, Kentucky, consisting of 


a new slaughter house, hog and beef cool- 
ers, smoke houses and additions to their 
present tank house, increasing their daily 
capacity to 250 hogs and 50 cattle. 

Additions to the Milner Provision Com- 
pany’s plant at Frankfort, Indiana, consist- 
ing of a new slaughter house and coolers, 
increasing their daily capacity to 100 hogs 
and 25 cattle. 

Additions to the Interstate Packing 
Company’s plant, Winona, Minn., consist- 
ing of new slaughter and tank house, beef 
coolers and storage buildings, also power 
house, increasing their daily capacity to 
1,500 hogs and 100 cattle. 

Additions to the plant of the New Zanes- 
ville Provision Company, New Zanesville, 
Ohio, consisting of a new tank house and 


Packing Construction Active in the South 
By C. L. Brooks, President, C. L. Brooks Engineering Co., Moultrie, Ga. 


Packinghouse construction carried out 
under our direction during the past year 
has been in line with general conditions. 
We have built several new plants and 
supervised additions and alterations to 
many more. Indications for the coming 
year are that every opportunity will be 
embraced to bring meat plants up to a 
money-making basis by the adoption of 
modern construction and equipment. 

Our company carried out during the past 
year the design and construction of pack- 
inghouse projects as follows: 

Additions and alterations 
Packing Co., Chipley, Fla. 

Additions and alterations 
Forbes Co., Richmond, Va. 

A new plant, embracing cold 
manufacturing, and ice-making 


for Chipley 
for W. S. 


storage, 
units, for 


fertilizer plant, also additions to their 
slaughter house, increasing their daily 
capacity to 300 hogs and 50 cattle. 

the F. E. Pairick-Young Co., Richmond, 
Va. 


A cold storage unit for the Macon Pack- 
ing Co., Macon, Ga. 

A new plant for the Seacoast Packing 
Co., Beaufort, S. C. 


Additions and alterations for lLykes 
Bros., Inc., Havana, Cuba. The latter two 
projects are now in course of construction. 

A new plant for Farris & Company, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

These projects have an aggregate value 
of approximately three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars. 

We have several inquiries in our office 
in regard to the construction of new 
vlants, and for alterations and additions 
to existing plants. These inquiries are 
from all parts of the East, South, and 

‘iddle West. We also have one inquiry 
from a foreign prospect. 
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(Continued from page 23.) 


We have no hesitation in saying there 
are many plants in the country that lose 
in these ways alone‘a good share of what 
would be a normal profit on the year’s 
business. 

In many places also better methods 
could be introduced with respect to by- 
products, so as to save greater percentages 
for edible use, and to put the inedible 
products into better marketable condition 
so as to bring more money. 


Constructive vs. Destructive Criticism. 


For the longer-distance future it can 
safely be said that the meat packing in- 
dustry must grow. Our country will con- 
tinue to grow, as will the whole world. 
The United States is the world’s chief re- 
liance for hog products, and seems des- 
tined to maintain this position. 

A decade ago many looked upon Russia 
as a coming great factor. Now she has 
lost her place, and need not be reckoned 
with for a decade or two, and it remains 
to be seen if she will ever develop as a 
strong competitor. We of America must 
profit by Russia’s example in showing 
“how not to do it.” 

Destructive criticism is easy, and what 
we need is constructive betterment. It 
would indeed be an irreparable damage to 
farmer, dealer, packer and consumer if the 
hue and ery against methods of livestock 
marketing should result in destroying our 
established great markets, leaving us with 


no tangible workable system in their 
stead. All should unite’ for sane and 
steady progress 


oo 


PACKER AND THE PUBLIC. 
(Continued from page 22.) 

The Committee on Public Relations 
took pains to inform the millions of con- 
sumers, at frequent intervals, concerning 
the decline in the wholesale price of meat. 
It is apparent that the facts have proved 
convincing, and newspaper clippings indi- 
cate that retail prices have dropped. 

In some communities considerable pres- 
sure was put on retailers by consumers. 
None of the Institute statements made 
any reference to retail prices. Our policy 
is that explanations of retail prices 
should come from the retailer, and that it 
is not the packer’s business either to 
criticise or defend the retailer, with whom 
we desire cordial relationships. 

Help with Livestock Co-operation. 

We also have tried to co-operate, par- 
ticularly vigorously with the Committee 
to Confer with Livestock Producers. Under 
the guidance of that committee we have 
tried to promote better relations with 
the agricultural press. The Meat and Live 
Stock Digest, issued in behalf of the Com- 
mittee to Confer with Livestock Producers, 
has made satisfactory headway and is 
in much demand by producers, Govern- 
ment representatives, colleges and others 
It gives a review of the meat and livestock 
situation every month. 

Some of the meetings at which the In 
stitute was represented during the year 
include: Hlinois Agricultural Association, 
Peoria, Ill.; Wyoming Wool Growers As 
sociation, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Colorado Stock 


Growers Association, Denver, Colo.; Na 
tional Western Stock Show Exposition, 


Denver, Colo.; National Wool Growers As 
sociation, Salt Lake City, Utah; Farmers’ 
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Week, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo.; National Western Poultry Show, 
Denver, Colo.; Florida State Swine Breed- 
ers Association, Jacksonville, Fla.; Ameri- 
can National Livestock Association, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Southern Cattlemen’s 
Association, Montgomery, Ala. 

Kansas Livestock Association, Wichita, 
Kans.; Beef Cattle Men’s Association and 
Farm and Home Week, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Ia.; Arizona Stock Growers’ 
Association, Tucson, Ariz.; Buyers’ and 
Sellers’ Association, Amarillo, Tex.; Ili- 
nois Livestock Association, Springfield, 
Ill.; Panhandle and Southwestern Associa- 
tion, Tucson, Ariz.; Southwestern Exposi- 
tion and Fat Stock Show, Fort Worth, 
Tex.; Texas Cattle Raisers Association, 
Houston, Tex.; South Dakota Stock Grow- 
ers Association, Rapid City, S. D.; Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers Association, Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; Montana Wool Growers Association, 
Billings, Mont.; Montana Stock Growers 
Association, Billings, Mont. 

Fourth Annual Inter-Mountain Stock 
Show, Salt Lake City, Utah; U. S. Live- 
stock Sanitary Association, Chicago, II1.; 
national conference on livestock shipping 
losses called by the National Livestock 
Exchange, Chicago. Ill.; Eat-More-Meat 
Conference called by the National Swine 
Growers’ Association, Chicago, Ill.; Inter- 
national Farm Congress, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Corn Belt Meat Producers Association; 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neering; United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Educational News Publicity. 


The exhibits at Atlantic City gave a fair- 
ly comprehensive idea of the educational 
news publicity issued by the Committee 
on Public Relations up to about September 
10. It may be interesting to note the news 
publicity issued since then, say from Sep- 
tember 10 to December 10. 

I should like to point out, in this con- 
nection, that the Institute’s policy prohibits 
the issuance of any material which might 
be classified as a bid for free advertising. 
Our statements are confined to what is 
actually news, and we attempt to present 
it accurately and authoritatively. That is 
one reason why many of our statements 
have been carried by the great press as- 
sociations, serving newspapers with an 
aggregate circulation of many millions for 
each issue. 

Institute statements issued and outstand- 
ing from December 10, 1920, to January 9, 
1921, number ten. Returns on these are 
incomplete, of course, but such clippings 
as have been received indicate publication 
to an extent that is quite satisfactory. 

News statements issued from Sept. 10. 
1920, to Dee. 10, 1920, numbered 42. of 
whieh nearly one-half were published 
broadcast throughout the country. 

On an average of every two days in- 
formative and constructive news of the 
packing industry achieved circulation of 
several millions, and on an average of 
every five days news statements issued 
by the Institute were published through- 
out the United States. Possibly no in- 
dustry has ever given out its fundamental 
facts and figures so freely. The state- 
ments issued were accurate and authorita- 
tive and were confined to fact having 
actual news value. The Institute does not 
believe any institution, however import- 
ant and beneficial to the public, ever 
should offer as news any statements which 
properly should be classified as advertis- 
ing. 

A great deal of pamphlet material was 
issued also. The Committee on Public Re- 
lations, moreover, has participated in a 
number of conferences where matters af- 
fecting the packing industry were under 
consideration It was represented, for 
example, at the conference which resulted 
in the appointment of an organization com 
mittee to develop a plan for an educational 
campaign to increase meat consumption 

Our other efforts have been a continu 
ance of the activities which were reported 
at the Atlantic City convention and which, 
therefore, need not be detailed here 
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EXPORTS OF MEAT AND PRODUCTS. 

Exports of meats and meat products 
from the port of New York during No- 
vember, 1920, according to official reports, 
were as follows: 

CANNED BEEF—Germany, 1,976 Ilbs.; 
Gibraltar, 9,792 lbs.; Bermuda, 250 lbs.; 
Costa Rica, 1,800 lbs.; Panama, 4,488 lbs.; 


Salvador, 264 lbs.; Mexico, 1,646 Ibs.; 
Trinidad, 1,646 lbs.; other British 
West Indies, 785 1bs.; Cuba, 1,928 
Ibs.; Danish West Indies, 1,059  Ibs.; 
Dutch West Indies, 1,555 lbs.; French 
West Indies, 612 lbs.; Haiti, 12 lbs.; San 


Domingo, 5,018 lbs.; Bolivia, 360 lbs.; Co- 
lombia, 3,756 lbs.; Dutch Guiana, 8,160 
Ibs.; French Guiana, 10,590 Ilbs.; Peru, 
235 lbs.; Venezuela, 724 lbs.; Straits Set- 
tlement, 900 lbs.; Dutch East Indies, 5,832 
lbs.; Belgian Congo, 55 lbs.; British West 
Africa, 815 lbs.; British South Africa, 148 
Ibs.; Canary Islands, 180 lbs.; Liberia, 38 
Ibs.; Portuguese Africa, 36 lbs.; total, 63,- 
734 lbs. 

FRESH BEEF—Belgium, 2,498,389 lbs.; 
Germany, 56,599 lbs.; Netherlands, 30,000 


Ibs.; England, 22,379 lbs.; Scotland, 3,290 
lbs.; Bermuda, 60,670 lbs.; Panama, 6,- 


480 lbs.; Dutch West Indies, 72 lbs.; total, 
2,677,879 Ibs. 
PICKLED BEEF—Belgium, 71,605 lbs.; 


Germany, 105,492 lbs.; Gibraltar, 2,400 
Ibs.; Netherlands, 125,500 lbs.; Norway, 
95,000 Ibs.; England, 138,545 lbs.; Scot- 
land, 57,172 lbs.; Bermuda, 15,775 Ibs.; 
British Honduras, 2,000 lbs.; Canada, 7,- 
500 Ibs.; Costa Rica, 6,000 lbs.; Panama, 
4,800 lbs.; Newfoundland, 224,900 Ibs.; 


Barbados, 30,000 lbs.; Jamaica, 8,300 Ibs.; 
Trinidad, 16,750 lbs.; other British West 
Indies, 21,880 lbs.; Cuba, 31,325 lbs.; Dan- 
ish West Indies, 5,050 lbs.; Dutch West 
Indies, 13,000 lbs.; French West Indies, 
39,450 lIbs.; Haiti, 14,100 lbs.; San Do- 
mingo, 11,700 Ibs.; Colombia, 4,500 Ibs.; 
British Guiana, 14,100 lbs.; Dutch Guiana, 
40,000 Ibs.; French Guiana, 66,710 lbs.; 
Belgian Kongo, 24 lbs.; British West 
Africa, 400 lbs.; British East Africa, 16,- 
500 Ibs.; total, 1,190,478 Ibs. 

OLEO OIL—Belgium, 188,358 lbs.; Den- 


mark, 62,769 Ibs.; France, 37,004 Ibs.; 
Greece, 377,906 lbs.; Italy, 194,826 Ibs.; 
Netherlands, 2,078,417 lbs.; Norway, 1,- 
219.970 lbs.; Sweden, 714,630 lbs.; Turk- 


ish Europe 1,231,398 lbs.; England, 665,- 
965 lbs.; Scotland, 36,283 Ibs.; Ireland, 9,- 
926 lbs.; Panama, 3,750 lbs.; Newfound- 
land, 3.750 lbs.; other British West In- 
dies, 5,000 lbs.; Cuba, 17,500 lbs.; Dutch 
West Indies, 400 Ibs.; Turkish Asia, 74,- 
615 lbs.; total, 7,221,782 Ibs. 
OLEOMARGARINE—Netherlands, 
lbs.; Sweden, 55,446 lbs.; Bermuda, 
lbs.; British Honduras, 3,500 Ibs.; Pan- 
ama, 9,090 lbs.; Newfoundland, 730 Ibs.; 
Barbados, 20,100 lbs.; Jamiaca, 2,500 lbs.; 
Trinidad, 1,000 lbs.; other British West 
Indies, 12,975 lbs.; Danish West Indies, 
2.800 Ibs.; Dutch West Indies, 2,975 lIbs.; 
Haiti, 1,600 lbs.; San Domingo, 6,880 Ibs.; 
British Guiana, 3,000 Ibs.; Austria, 75 lbs.; 
Egypt, 100 Ibs.; total, 135,612 Ibs. 
TALLOW—Belgium, 9,297 Ibs.; Nether- 
lands, 848,579 \lbs.; England, 88,330 Ibs.; 
Costa Rica, 370 lbs.; Mexico, 205,513 Ibs.; 
Jamiaca, 625 lbs.; Cuba, 107,082 Ibs.; 
Danish West Indies, 375 lbs.; Colombia, 
2,088 lbs.; British Guiana, 600 lbs.; Dutch 
Guiana, 1,718 Ibs.; total, 1,264,577 Ibs. 
BACON—Austria, 100,235 Ibs.; Belgium, 
4,066,088 lbs.; Denmark, 206,388 lbs.; Fin- 
land, 61,613 lbs.: France, 622,930 Ibs.; 
Germany, 5,285,144 lbs.; Gibraltar, 12,000 
Ibs.; Greece, 210 Ibs.; Italy, 3,103,911 Ibs.; 
Netherlands, 4.283,803 lbs.; Norway, 688,- 
042 Ibs.; Sweden, 1,753,082 lbs.; Switzer- 
land, 65,127 lbs.; England, 7,540,892 Ibs.; 
Scotland, 12 lbs.; Bermuda, 8,991 Ibs.; 
Costa Rica, 585 Ibs.; Guatemala, 208 Ibs.; 


948 
3.360 


Panama, 2,486 lIbs.; Mexico, 6,951 Ibs.; 
Newfoundland, 10,918 lbs.; Barbados, 255 
lbs.; Jamaica, 4,482 lbs.; other British 


West Indies, 1,148 lIbs.; 
Danish West Indies, 200 Ibs.; 


Cuba, 760,721 Ibs.; 
Dutch West 
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Indies, 700 lbs.; Haiti, 1,210 lbs.; San Do- 
mingo, 244 lbs.; Colombia, 505 lbs.; Ecua- 
dor, 144 Ibs.; Dutch Guiana, 600 lbs.; Peru, 
1,337 lbs.; Venezuela, 305 Ibs.; Straits 
Settlement, 333 Ibs.; Turkish Asia, 49 Ibs.; 
Belgian Congo, 65 Ilbs.; British West 
Africa, 626 lbs.; French Africa, 160 Ibs.; 
Liberia, 112 lbs.; Czecho-Slovakia, 203,- 
565 lbs.; total, 28,796,377 lbs. 

CURED HAMS AND SHOULDERS— 
Belgium, 372,913 lbs.; France, 209,570 Ibs.; 
Germany, 130,923 lbs.; Gibraltar, 500 Ibs.; 
Greece, 5,093 Ibs.; Netherlands, 12,640 Ibs.; 
Spain, 2,885 lIbs.; England, 4,409,459 Ibs.; 
Bermuda, 15,001 Ibs.; Costa Rica, 4,300 
Ibs.; Guatemala, 3,300 Ibs.; Panama, 1,- 
300 Ibs.; Mexico, 21,031 lbs.; Newfound- 
land, 21,031 lbs.; Barbados, 1,300 Ibs.; 
Jamaica, 4,500 lbs.; Trinidad, 1,700 Ibs.; 
other British West Indies, 8,000 Ibs.; Cuba, 
1,009,920 lbs.; Danish West Indies, 3,007 
Ibs.; Dutch West Indies, 2,290  Ibs.: 
French West Indies, 6,204 lbs.; Haiti, 4,013 
Ibs.; San Domingo, 28,514 lbs.; Brazil, 3,- 
416 lbs.; Columbia, 986 lbs.; Ecuador, 18 
Ibs.; British Guiana, 14,180 lbs.; Dutch 
Guiana, 8,739 lbs.; French Guiana, 1,300 
Ibs.; Peru, 4,500 lbs.; Venezuela, 10,390 
lbs.; British Indies, 158 lbs.; Straits Set- 
tlement, 587 lbs.; Dutch East Indies, 256 
lbs.; Turkish Asia, 1,040 lbs.; British 
West Africa, 1,057 lbs.; Canary Islands, 
1,000 lbs.; French Africa, 692 lbs.; Liberia, 
446 lbs.; total, 6,360,256 Ibs. 

LARD—Belgium, 2,692,040 lbs.; 
636,864 lbs.; Germany, 
Gibraltar, 3,472 lbs.; Greece, 165,000 Ibs.; 
Italy, 4,499,959 lbs.; Malta, 42,000 Ibs.; 
Netherlands, 14,461,679 lbs.; Norway, 65,- 
825 lbs.; Sweden, 453,129 lbs.; Switzer- 
land, 84,238 lbs.; England, 3,391,643 Ibs.; 
Bermuda, 120 lbs.; Costa Rica, 500 Ibs.; 
Mexico, 16,900 lbs.; Newfoundland, 32,665 
Ibs.; Barbados, 1,745 lIbs.; Jamaica, 400 
lbs.; Trinidad, 720 lbs.; other British West 
Indies, 3,350 lbs.; Cuba, 1,194,035 Ibs.; 
Danish West Indies, 7,640 lbs.; Dutch 
West Indies, 575 lbs.; French West In- 
dies, 5,900 lbs.; Haiti, 48,770 lbs.; San 
Domingo, 44,524 lbs.; Bolivia, 250 Ibs.; 
Chile, 9,800 Ibs.; Colombia, 3,950 Ibs.; 
Ecuador, 5,680 lbs.; Dutch Guiana, 1,300 
Ibs.; French Guiana, 4,900 lbs.; Peru, 88,- 
726 lbs.; Venezuela, 141,695 lbs.; Belgian 
Congo, 153 lbs.; British West Africa, 11,- 
840 lbs.; British South Africa, 2,500 Ibs.; 
Canary Islands, 4,900 lIbs.; Liberia, 419 
Ibs.; Portuguese Africa, 2,004 lbs.; Poland, 
56.514 lbs.; total, 119,970 Ibs. 

NEUTRAL LARD—Denmark, 13,645 
Ibs.; Netherlands, 91,476 Ibs.; Norway, 
167.478 lbs.; Sweden, 107,193 lbs.; Eng- 
land, 458,798 lbs.; Ireland, 22,078 lbs.; 
Cuba, 11,357 Ibs.; total, 872,025 Ibs. 

CANNED PORK—England, 51,300 Ibs.; 
Mexico, 1,065 Ibs.; Cuba, 500 Ibs.; total, 
52,965 lbs. 

FRESH PORK—Germany, 


France, 
11,930,746  Ibs.; 


36,429 Ibs.; 


Netherlands, 30,000 lbs.; Bermuda, 264 
Ibs.; Panama, 11,022 lbs.; Cuba, 2,500 
Ibs.; Danish West Indies, 200 lIbs.; total, 


80,415 Ibs. 


PICKLED PORK—Denmark, 22,500 Ibs.; 
France, 30,577 lbs.; Gibraltar, 1,000 Ibs.; 
Italy, 26,932 lbs.; Netherlands, 62,000 Ibs.; 
Norway. 78,376 lbs.; England, 21,000 Ibs.; 
Scotland, 20,000 Ibs.; Bermuda, 2,425 Ibs.; 
Costa Rica, 500 Ibs.; Panama, 700 Ibs.; 
Mexico, 800 Ibs.; Newfoundland, 16,841 
lbs.; Barbados, 34,600 lbs.: other British 
West Indies, 48,000 lbs.; Cuba, 58,660 Ibs.; 
Danish West Indies, 8,925 Ibs.; Dutch 
West Indies, 14,300 lbs.; French West In- 
dies, 39,800 lbs.; Haiti, 78,700 lbs.; San 
Domingo, 24,000 lbs.; Colombia, 1,500 lbs.; 
British Guiana, 87,600 Ibs.; Dutch Guiana, 
38,400 lbs.; French Guiana, 36,000 Ibs.; 
British West Africa, 200 Ibs.; total, 754,- 
336 Ibs. 

COMPOUND LARD—Belgium, 12,500 
Ibs ; Germany, 180,175 Ibs.; Netherlands, 
2.200 Ibs.; Norway, 436,670 Ibs.; England, 
427.100 lbs.; Scotland, 322,287 lbs.; Ber- 
muda, 8,721 lbs.; British Honduras, 1,800 
Ibs.; Panama, 1,348 Ibs.; Mexico, 23,166 
Ibs.; Newfoundland, 7,900 lbs.; Jamaica, 
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4,458 lbs.; Trinidad, 72,840 lbs.; other 
British West Indies, 61,808 lbs.; Cuba, 
728,760 lbs.; Danish West Indies, 14,157 
Ibs.; Dutch West Indies, 12,766 Ibs.; 
French West Indies, 2,600 Ibs.; Haiti, 61,- 
920 Ibs.; San Domingo, 4,610 lbs.; Chile, 
44,660 lbs.; British Guiana, 12,170 Ibs.; 
Dutch Guiana, 270 lbs.; French Guiana, 9,- 
416 Ibs.; Turkish Asia, 156 lbs.; Philip- 
pine Islands, 3,960 lbs.; Belgian Congo, 
139 lbs.; British South Africa, 864 Ilbs.; 
Liberia, 35 lbs.; Egypt, 35 Ibs.; total, 2,- 
459,637 lbs. 

MUTTON—England, 1,619 Ibs.;  Ber- 
muda, 5,918 lbs.; Panama, 25,104 Jbs.; 
Cuba, 3,600 lbs.; total, 36,241 Ibs. 

CANNED SAUSAGE—Gibraltar, 300 
Ibs.; Spain, 2,869 lbs.; Bermuda, 620 lIbs.; 
Costa Rica, 113 lbs.; Guatemala, 389 Ibs.; 


Panama, 2,832 lbs.; Salvador, 66 Ibs.; 
Mexico, 2,758 lbs.; Newfoundland, 1,000 
Ibs.; Jamaica, 1,520 lbs.; Trinidad, 1,870 


Ibs.; other British West Indies, 553 Ibs.; 
Cuba, 41,695 lbs.; Danish West Indies, 
2,039 lbs.; Dutch West Indies, 807 Ibs.; 
French West Indies, 261 lbs.; Haiti, 1,437 
Ibs.; San Domingo, 11,063 lbs.; Chile, 34 
Ibs.; Colombia, 2,169 lIbs.; Ecuador, 606 
Ibs.; British Guiana, 45 lIbs.; French Gui- 
ana, 233 lbs.; Peru, 1,342 lbs.; Venezuela, 
2.393 lbs.; Straits Settlement. 780 Ibs.; 
British East Indies, 108 lbs.; Dutch East 
Indies, 555 Ibs.; Siam, 1,122 lbs.; Austria, 
1,459 Ibs.; Belgian Kongo, 44 lbs.; British 


West Africa, 244 Ilbs.; British South 
Africa, 570 Ibs.; Liberia, 66 Ibs.; total, 
83,962 lbs. 

OTHER SAUSAGE—Belgium, 37,675 


Ibs.; France, 2,200 lbs.; Germany, 235 Ibs.; 
Gibraltar, 2,108 lbs.; Turkish Europe, 11,- 
200 lbs.; England, 2,520 lbs.; Scotland, 2,- 
800 lbs.; Bermuda, 685 lbs.; Costa Rica, 
147 lbs.; Guatemala, 50 Ibs.; Panama, 30 
lbs.; Mexico, 975 lbs.; Newfoundland, 3,- 
427 lbs.; Jamaica, 1,500 lbs.; other Brit- 
ish West Indies, 814 lbs.; Cuba, 42,178 
Ibs.; Danish West Indies, 1,398 Ibs.; 
Dutch West Indies, 1,800 Ibs.; French 
West Indies, 1,725 lbs.; Haiti, 100 Ibs.; 
San Domingo, 10,156 lIbs.; Colombia, 319 
lbs.; Ecuador, 9 lbs.; French Guiana, 1,- 
100 Ibs.; Venezuela, 500 lbs.; Siam, 774 
lbs.: British West Africa, 648 lbs.; French 
Africa, 600 lbs.; total, 127,673 lbs. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS—Belgium, 70,606 
lbs.; Denmark, 100,800 Ibs.; France, 66,774 
lbs.; Germany, 726,285 lbs.; Italy, 13,312 
lbs.; Netherlands, 414,911 lbs.; Spain, 409,- 
294 lbs.; Sweden, 25,000 lbs.; Switzerland, 


18,415 lbs.; England, 204,472 lbs.; Ber- 
muda, 609 lbs.; Panama, 1,000 Ibs.; Argen- 
tina, 26,037 lbs.; Uruguay, 57,119 Ibs.; 
Austria, 19,831 lbs.; New Zealand, 17,178 
Ibs.; British South Africa, 28,700 Ibs.; 
total, 2,200,340 Ibs. 

STEARIN—Belgium, 2,303 Ilbs.; Ger- 
many, 38,768 lbs.; Greece, 68,304  Ibs.; 


Netherlands, 46,390 Ibs.; Turkish Europe, 
44,764; England, 1,980 Ibs.; Scotland, 60,- 
481 lbs.; Salvador, 33,000 lbs.; Mexico, 13,- 
417 lbs.; Cuba, -+24,172 lbs.; San Domingo, 
5,323 lbs.; Colombia, 11.650 lbs.; Peru, 
11,170 lbs.; Venezuela, 1,300 lbs.; China, 
27,998 lbs.; Philippine Islands, 27,998 Ibs.; 
Czecho-Slovakia, 11,250 lbs.; total, 522,- 
290 Ibs. 
—_@—_—_ 

WEEKLY MEAT TRADE REVIEW. 

Armour & Company, in their weekly re- 
view of meat trade conditions, say: 


The marked improvement that has ob- 
tained for a week in the meat trade was 
encouragingly maintained this last week. 
The demand for pork products, both cured 
and fresh, was particularly strong and 
prices were firm. Trade in hams is espe- 
cially brisk, with steadily increasing vol- 
ume. 

Beef trade continued to improve, while 
prices remained steady. Cattle receipts 
have been in satisfactory quantities. 

There is no new development in the ex- 
port situation. 

Collections remain slow in the south and 
west. 
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BIG DROP IN SLAUGHTERS. 
Owing to the heavy shipments and 








smaller receipts, Chicago packers slaugh- 
tered less live stock in 1920 than during Other H.P.M. Products 
the previous year, the aggregate being For r 
11,575,000 head, showing a reduction of Butcher or Packer 
3,321,892, or 22.3 per cent. The greatest Accumulator 
loss was in hogs, which decreased 1,758,- = ° 
634, or 22.1 per cent, as compared with Intensifiers 
the previous year, while’ sheep were off Lar 
1,136,952; cattle, 414,238, and calves, 12,- d and Grease Presses 
068. Comparisons follow: Tankage Presses 
1920. 1919. 





Sheepskin Presses 








CN 365 nen cena 1,917,000 2,331,238 b Reducti ” 

I gars. se wicrina aries 688,600 700,668 Gar age luction 
SE tcc sl basa *6,172,000 *7,930,634 Presses Hydraulic Steam P umps 
WE eats ssoacet 2,798,000 3,934,952 Stearic Acid P itt. 
—— ses a ee SPNenes Start the year right. Make a survey of 
Totals ............ 11,575,600 14,897,492 Oleo Presses your pressing equipment and if you are in 
*Including hogs consigned direct from Transfer Cars need o pumps don’t fail to write for our 
the country to downtown packers. Tankage Racks new Pump Catalog No. 44. This catalog 
—— 4 J contains information that is sure to be of 

Are you taking advantage of the ser- Hydraulic Packings 


interest to the man who is in line for new 


view svanebie on the “Feneten Putas fer Valves and Fittings pump equipment. Every pump is classified. 


the Trade” page? Refer all questions on 





any feature of packinghouse practice to Hydraulic Gauges The speed charts and pressure charts make 
this department: — a ready reference. The specifications and 
_ ‘an e Cloth ables are easily . 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE SITUATION. - tables are easily understood 


wht tie Nosy anwseat aeae Re: | The HYDRAULIC PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


from information obtained from 














Trust Company, Chicago, Illinois. ° ° 
oe — in Unit value Main Office and Factory: MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO 
Country—Monetary unit. U. S. money. on Jan. 6. 

Austria—Krone ...... <+¥e0 Oe $0.22% 

Belgium—Franc .............+:; .193 ‘Gor 

Czecho-Slovakia—Krone ke Seine . .114 

Denmark—Krone .... ce anne -268 -1615 

Finland—Finmark ....... ee .193 -295 

i ee. ee .193 .600 

GOPEROMP TERE ccecccccscvcccs .238 .139 

Great Britain—Pound ........ 4.866 3.65 

Greece—Drachma .......-..-.-. .193 -760 

| Pere oe .193 .351 

SE, necinciecis cite viedines 498 48 

Jugo-Slav ia—Krone ee at 64 .067 

Ne a DE. wawen News 402 .8205 

ee eee -268 -1615 

Poland-Polish, ee * .017 

Roumania—Le et ahate alain, ain enee’ .193 .129 

cae | HOG DE-HAIRING 

I Se seckwc.deteees -193 ea 

Spain—Peseta .........-.-scee. -193 .1843 

Sweden—Krona ...... See ee -268 .2070 

Switzerland—Frane ............ .193 .1548 


Turkey—Turkish ae 4.40 


fe 
*No par of exchange has been determined upon and 
will probably not be fixed until after the Allies have 
decided upon all of the requirements from those 
countries. 


PUTT 
For Sausage Makers 


BELL’S 


Patent Parchment Lined 


SAUSAGE 
BAGS 


SAUSAGE 
SEASONINGS 


For Samples and Prices, write 


THE WM. G. BELL CO. 


BOSTON MASS. 
[AUNUNAUUANOUOUOOUOGEOUOUEOOOUEOOOUEOEOUOGEOUOGEOUOUEGN 


Built in all sizes 


Patented in the United States and Foreign Countries 


L. A. KRAMER 


Send for 5332 Hyde Park Blvd. 


Descriptive 


Circular CHICAGO 














DAY’S 
MEAT MIXERS 


az Seven Sizes—60 Ibs. to 1100 Ibs. 
Sora {teal iF Belt Drive or Motor Drive 
4 ~» TE mom. 4 . : 
Ve \S.ADAX CO 1 SavesTime and Money in 
Mixing Meats, Sausage 
and Other Ingredients 
No Waste or Leakage 


THE J. H. DAY CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








NEW YORE . 
RIVERSIDE MOTOR SALES. Inc. 
BROADWAY at 166th STRE 
Phone, Wadsworth — 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, ordinary to choice.... 
Cows, common to choice.. 


Jong gece 9.50@11.50 


Bulls, ordinary to choice................ 6.50@ 9.00 
Pe ee eaceeeskatenenm, cae 


LIVE CALVES. 
‘alves, veals, prime, per 100 lbs.. .20.75@21.00 
‘alves, veals, culls, per 100 Ibs. 9.00@13.00 
‘alves, fed, per 100 Ibs 9.00@11.50 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Spring lambs, prime, 100 Ibs....... 11.75@12.00 
Sheep, ewes, prime, per 100 lbs... 5.00@ 5.25 
Sheep, common to good ; 3.25@ 4.75 
Shee; eulls, per 100 Ibs.. 2.00@ 3.00 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, heavy @11.00 


@i1.50 
@11.50 


Hogs, mediun 
Hogs, 140 Ibs 


Pigs, under 70 lbs @12.00 
Roughs @ 9.00 
DRESSED BEEF. 

CITY DRESSED. 

native heavy.. 24 @26 
“hoice, native, light 23 @25 
Native, common to fai 18S @22 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF 
Choice native, heavy == @2A4 
Choice native, light @22 
Native common to good iS @20 
Choice, Western, heavy...... “eee 19 @20 
Cielce, Westerm, light. ......ccccccecs --17 @18 
Common to fair, Texas 15 @16 
Good to choice heifers...... eabesdee 21 @22 
Common to fair heifers............. ----17 @I18 
Choice cows bees , 5 @16 
Common to fair cows 14 @li 
Fresh bolog hulls 


11 @12%% 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. City. 
No. 1 ribs @2 30 @32 
No. 2 ribs.. @is 25 @28 
No. 3 ribs. @i5 22 @24 
No. 1 loins @29 3 @38 
No. 2 loins @22 28 @32 
No. 3 loins. ; ° ais 24 @27 
No. 2 hinds and ribs oo-+-28 @29 26 @30 
No. 2 hinds and ribs ---25 @26 24 @26 
No. 3 hinds and ribs 20 @21 21 @23 
No. 1 rounds..... ‘ ° @i7 @18 
No. 2 rounds..... : @l4 @i6 
No. 3 rounds.. ; @l1 @15 
No. 1 chucks @16 19 @20 
No. 2 chucks @li 17 @18 
No. 3 chucks @ & 14 @15 


DRESSED CALVES. 


Veals, city dressed, good to prime, per Ib.. @32 
Veals, country dressed, per Ib.. 





2 @2A4 
Western calves, choice..... 24 
Western calves, fair to good 22 @23 
Grassers and buttermilks.. 16 @18 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hog heavy 


ai6 
Hogs, 180 Ibs @16%, 
Hogs, 160 lbs @16% 
Hogs, 140 Ibs ai6% 
ligs @1o%, 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, choice 


spring ‘ ‘ coeste @OSt 
Lambs, choice 24 @25 
Sheep, choice 1s @14 
Sheep, medium to good 11 @12 
 GUID., neecicdensdusscncztes< --+-. 8 @10 


PROVISIONS. 
(Jobbing Trade.) 


Smoked hams, 10 lbs. avg ‘ @23 
Smoked hams, 12@14 lbs. avg... : @23 
Smoked picnics, light........... ...18 @19 
Smoked picnics, heavy...... : 17 @I18 
Smoked shoulders .. ss @22 
Smoked beef tongue, per Ib. bcoqoceccucsene 48 @52 
Gmeked bacon (rib in)....... eevcceccoeces % es 
Owhed beef sets... «22. cece cece cecees coreces 48 @62 
Tickled bellies, heavy .. ‘ 21 @22 


. 2.00@ 8.00" 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Fresh pork loins, Western 








Frozen pork loins........... ae 

Fresh pork tenderloins................++++ 48 @50 
Frozen pork tenderloins...........-..+-+++ 45 @50 
Shoulders, city ....... oCeoeoorcccsecootpece oe @.ree 
BUNOTS, WEREER occ cccccccccscccsesies 18 @19 
Butts, ~egular, Western...........- ies @23 
Butts, regular, fresh oe beoatcenssbecdes coeQ@ecce 
Butts, bone'ess, Western. israel datalele @25 
Preah hams, Clty. ..eccccccsccccccrcces oe ceeQ@eovee 
Fresh picnic hams, W este ere -16 @17 
Extra lean pork trimmings... @l5e. a pound 





BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Iibes., 





Oe Te OE, cccccaveréhosnseanctenas 80.00@ 100.00 
Plat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 lbs., per 

PR CE ic teodéstevepianseerieswotrame 70.00@ 80.00 
Dine BSCE, POT 00M... ccccccecscvcces 40.00@ 50.00 
ee ee ar 40.00@ 50.00 
White hoofs, per ton...........0+-se0- 70.00@ 85.00 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lbs., per 

Te W. caccccgscedensshavebacvenues 90.00@ 100.00 


Horns, avg. 
Horns, avg. 
Horns, avg. 


and over, No. Is.. 
and over, No. 2s.. 
and over, No. ¢ 


.225.00@275. 00 
-175.00@200.0 
:100.00@ 150-00 





BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 





Fresh steer tongues, L. C., trim’d 42¢c. a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed 32c. a pound 
Calves heads, scalded.......... 70c, a piece 
oe! >? [re @75c. a pair 
Sweetbreads, beef ............. @60c. a pound 
Beef kidneys .. @l5c. a pound 
Mutton kidneys.. @ 5c. each 
Livers. beef ..... @20c. a pound 
GED sccveccesaes @15¢ a pound 
Hearts, beef ...... 8c. a 

Rolls, beef .... @22%c. a pound 
Tnderloin beef, @5ve. a pound 
Lambs’ fries ........ @ % a pair 


BUTCHER'S FAT. 


on! ee Be reer @ 1% 
SUSE, FOR ARE POAC Frcccccccecscccencss @ 4 
ee SD. UE Gis ee viccwecenuceccoss @25 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
/ 
Sheep, imp.,. wide, per bundle............. @2.25 
Sheep, imp., medium wide, per bundle..... @2.00 
Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle......... 1.55 
Sheep, imp., narrow, per bundle........... 95 
Hog, free of salt, tes. or bblis., eal Ib., 
te We ROE ncn cccenescoes @1.40 


Hog, extra narrow, selected, per Ib. 
Hog middles 
Hlog bungs ....... 
Hog bungs, export 
Beef rounds, 

DY GD Anendenattéeeassneusdeosegees 
Beef rounds, export, per set, 

York .. 





domestic, 





Beef bungs, f. 0. b. New York............ 24 
Beef middles, per set, f. o. b. New York. 43 
Beef, weasands, No. Is, each...........+.. 12 
Reef bladders, small, per doz............. @1.25 
Beef, weasands, No. 2s, each...........-.- @ 6 


SPICES. 


Whole. Ground. 

Pepper, Sing., white 19 22 
Pepper, Sing., black.... Ww 13 
SS errr ee ro 30 
pe eee . ays ee 6 9 
CD. Veseconceeteesocenereurees 14 17 
DET achateknetoutavksarsoateus 4hy 

EL, _attalechniniecn <areeevetten ae 33 
Ginger .. ‘ m 15 18 
ere eee eee ee eeranet ee 43 


CURING MATERIALS. 


Bags. Bbls. 
Refined saltpetre, granulated ......... 11% 12 
Refined saltpetre, small crystals....... 12% 13 


Refined nitrate soda, C. L. gran....... 5% 5% 
Refined nitrate soda, L. C. L., gran... 5% 5% 
Refined nitrate soda, C. L., crystal.... 5% 6 

Refined nitrate soda, L. C. L., crystal. 6% 6% 


Double refined nitrate of soda and saltpetre in kegs, 
100 to 130 Ibs, net, le over above prices. 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 





BOD, 2 Be cc ccccadcccccsccocecescceoese g 15 
BG Mn ocenserseserreeceinrscetevecs 13 
ee ba Ne Esa ween hwo be o4 @ 
Branded skins ........ aii watkaan ie oe -@ .06 
Ticky shine ..«---.. a uileeescs 0 aaa @ .06 
No. 1 B. M. skins... a a roe @ .11 
Ne, 2 Bi Be. Geese. @ O99 
No. 5% 9 @ 1.50 
No. 2, 9 @ 1.30 
No. 1 B. M., es @ 1.05 
No, 2 B. M., 914 @12%4 Tbs Scenes @ 85 
Branded skins, OUOIT We... +00. ccce. @ .60 
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Ticky skins, 94 4 @i2 Bice dice ccagebhe ° @ .60 
No. 1, 12%@14 lIbs.. 2.00 
No. 2, Ba beg Fp 1.75 
No. 1 » 12%@14 ibs. 1.50 
No. 2 5 -, 124@14 Ibs. @ 1.25 
No. 1 kip, 14@18 Ibs.... 2.50 
No. 2 kips, 14@18 Ibs....... 2.25 
No. 1 B. M., 14@I18 lbs.............. dee 2.00 
No. 2 B. M., 14@18 Ibs..........-..+-+- @ 1.75 
No. 1 heavy kips, 18 lbs. and over...... 8.00 
No. 2 heavy kips, 18 lbs. and over...... 2.75 
Bramded Kips ...-ccccccccccccsccccccsecs 1.50 
Heavy branded _- @ 2.00 
Ticky BUS ccccvee ° @ 1.50 
Heavy ticky BIRR. co cressccscccccescesee @ 2.00 


All skins must have tail bone cut. 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, milk fed—12 to box. 
Western, 60 lbs. and over to dozen, 1b.26 @37 


Western, 48 to 56 lbs. to dozen, Ib..... 33 @34 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, lb..... 29 @31 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb..... 27 @29 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib..... 24 @25 
Western, under 30 lbs. to dozen, lb..... 23 @24 
Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, corn fed—12 to box. 
W’n, 60 Ibs. and over to dozen, Ib..... 35 @36 
Western, 48 to 56 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.....31 @33 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib..... 27 @29 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib..... 25 @27 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb.....23 @24 
Western, under 30 lbs. to dozen, Ib..... 22 @23 


Fowls—Fresh—Dry Packed—Barrels. 
Western, dry picked, 5 Ibs. and over, 1b.32 @33 
Western, dry picked, 414 Ibs. each, 1b.28 @20 
Western, dry picked, 4 lbs. each, Ib..... 26 @28 
Western, dry picked, 3% lbs. each, 1b.24 @26 
W'n, dry picked, 3 lbs. and under, 1b.22 @23 

Old Cocks—Fresh—dry packed—boxes or bbls. 
Western, dry picked, Ib........-...0.. 23 @24 


WE, WORN ccccccssecccncesccecss @22 
Ducks— 

Long Island, frozen, lb........... veeebes @40 
Squabs— 

Prime, white, 10 lbs, to doz., doz....... @11.00 

Prime, white, 9 !hs. to doz., doz...... @10.00 

Prime, white, 8 lbs. to doz., doz....... @ 9.00 


Prime, white, 7 Ibs. to doz., doz....... @ 7.00 


Prime, white, 6 to (14 lbs. to doz..... 5.00@ 6.00 
es iii des cts ave cesecaiias ....8.50@ 4.00 
a. «SEIN 2.4 divine eedadengecebeed 1.50@ 2.60 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, via express...........+.+. 37 @38 
CHICKENS, Vin ORPTOGS.. 2 ccc c cree rovcccees 33 @37 
Q66 vessters, vin freight... ...5...0ccsse0 @22 
Turkeys, via freight.... ‘a cckewees @45 
Ducks, via freight........ estas axes ghd etedaiin - @35 
Geese, via treight..... wabees See 
Pigeons, per pair...... a ....60 @65 
Guineas, per pair........... a cosenee GQ 


BUTTER. 


a eee ee @i7t 


Creamery (higher scoring lots)... 57% @58 
RE, CO ccs vecece ossiecses benen cen 41844, @55'%4 
Creamery, seconds .......... etn eeasae 37 @42 
Creamery, lower grades... eee 
EGGS. 
Fresh gathered, extras, per dozen........ 69 @i0 
Fresh gathered, extra firsts........-...0. 67 @6s 
ee ae ee ee ee @66 
Pree .Gmtnered,. GOGowGe. . 2.02 occcccsccvew 63 @65 


Fresh gath. checks, good to choice, dry...48 @b52 
Yresh gathered dirties, No. oe met enone 540 @55 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50, per ton... @35.00 
Bone meal, raw, per tom..........6.++0. 40.00@42.50 
Dried blood, high grade..........+++++e+5 @ 4.00 
Nitrate of soda—spot.........-sseeeeees @ 3.00 
Bone black, discard, sugar house del. New 

WE nte cic wewcge Set eegees sa .-nom. 30.00@45.00 
Ground tankage, N. Y., 9 to 12 per cent 

GURNEE cn cccecisnctcscescchosvenesss 4.00 and 10c 
Garbage tankage .............. sovevetase @10.5¢ 


Fish scrap, dried, 11 per cent ammonia 

and 15 per cent bone phosphate, deliv- 

ered, Baltimore ....-ccccsicccocsscccsces 4.00@ 4.50 
Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14 per cent 

ammonia and about 10 per cent B. Phos. 

BERS cccdcccoccocccencesecos eeccccccoes GO 62S 
Wet, acidulated, 4 per cent ammonia per 

ton, f.o.b. factory (85c. per unit avail- 


able phos. acid)........... Jeeeeeeee4.00 and 50c 
sulphate onmaats, for shipment, per 100 
Ibs. guar., 25 per cent, im bags........ @ 3.50 





a aR ae Sealey 














